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MRS. DYMOND. 


CHAPTER I. 
BEACON FIRES, 


One September evening a bonfire was 
burning high up near the summit of 
Tarndale Crag in the Lake Country. 
The fire burnt clear, with keen flames 
piercing the dying light. The smoke 
went spiring gently into the air, the 
fading sky was wide and tenderly 
serene above the moor and the lake 
below, where the waters, still flushed 
with sunset, came rippling from afar, 
washing against the rocks and the 
placid slopes of meadow-land. All 
about Crowbeck Place the chestnuts 
and the ash trees had lit up their 
autumnal bonfire of yellow and russet 
flame, but it was for the marriage of 
summer and winter, and not in honour 
of Susanna’s wedding-day, that they 
were flaring. Meanwhile, Crowbeck 
Place, the white house by the lake, was 
making ready for its new mistress; it 
stood with shining windows and new- 
mown lawns, gleaming between gar- 
dens and meadows that sloped to the 
water-side. Farther on was Bolsover 
Hall, wrapped in an ivy cowl, and 
also illumined, with many windows 
repeating the west; and then in the 
distant shadow rose Friars Tarndale, 
the fine old home of the lords of Tarn- 
dale, all shuttered and abandoned. 
The hills beyond Tarndale were 
already in purple and shadow; the 
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upper end of the lake was still 
alight ; a fisherman’s boat was pa- 
tiently bobbing up and down, and 
trying to complete its daily count of 
fish, doomed from their cool depths 
into the frying-pans of the neighbour- 
ing gentry. But the lights perhaps 
frightened the fish, for the fisherman 
pulled grumbling to shore before re- 
crossing the water on his way home 
to the village. 

The people living in the houses 
along the lake-side came to their 
cottage doors, and looked across the 
water towards the bonfire flaming on 
the opposite moor. "T'would be for the 
colonel’s wedding, they said, and they 
wondered “what sort the new leddy 
was like.” Mrs. Barrow, the fisher- 
man’s wife, standing in her doorway, 
with convolvulus hanging overhead 
and three curly-headed little urchins 
clinging to her knees, told Mrs. Tyson 
from the Lake Farm, that she won- 
nered to see the lights, for her master 
told her Miss Bolsover had sent orders 
from the Ha’ to “do away wi’ the 
bonfires. The squire himsel’ had the 
faggots carted up, but Miss Bolsover 
said she would na’ ha’ a bleeze.” 

Mrs. Tyson, a martial figure with a 
basket on either arm and a straw 
bonnet fiercely cocked, replied, with 
a laugh, “‘that it was na’ to be won- 
dered at if the family at the Ha’ did 
na’ favour the new wife, considering 
their relationship to the old one.” 
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And so the two voices chattered on, 
gossiping peacefully to a romantic 
accompaniment of evening, of distant 
echoes, to the rush of the stream under 
the little stone bridge hard by. Mrs. 
Tyson was a sturdycynic; Mrs. Barrow, 
who was a peaceable woman, taking a 
friendly view of people and events, 
tried to find excuses for both. “ Miss 
Bolsover might surely be a_ bit 
fashed ; she who had been a mither 
so long to the colonel’s two children 
at the Place and to Mr. Charles at the 
Ha’ as well; it was hard to gi’ all up 
to another—and Miss Bolsover hersel’ 
such an uncommon spirited leddy.”’ 

“Mr. Josselin and Miss Tempy will 
be thinking they’ve had eno’ o’ mithers 
now,” says Mrs. Tyson dryly, with 
a hitch at the baskets. “ M’appen 
Tempy ’ll be for taking a husband 
instead, now her father’s bringing 
hoam a bride.” 

“Some fwolk do meak a fuss and 
a bodderment,” says Mrs. Barrow ; 
“ Miss Tempy and the new Mrs. 
Dymond are gran’ friends sure-ly. 
Mrs. Dymond is scarce older than 
Miss Tempy hersel’.” 

“ More’s the pity,” says Mrs. Tyson, 
sternly. ‘Many a young lass will 
tak’ an old man for his brass. My 
Jane would ha’ wedded wi’ old Roger 


Hathwaite if it had na’ been for our 


warnings. Her feyther said he wad 
tak’ the stick to her if she had onything 
to do wi’ that old foxy chap.” 

“Eh! but the colonel is a good gen- 
tleman and Crowbeck is a pretty 
place,” says Mrs. Barrow, “ wi’ flowers 
in the gardens and ripe fruit on the 
wa’. Eh! Tim!” And the mother 
proudly patted one of her curly heads. 

“Miss Tempy gied us pearrn and 
applen out o’ t’ garrden,” says shrilly 
Tim, grinning and joining in the 
conversation. 

* And Miss Tempy’s auntie cam oop 
and said we werrn’t to have’n,” cries 
curly Tom, at the pitch of his voice ; 
“and Miss Tempy she bade us rin 
heam quick wi’ what we gotten.” 

“Ah! Miss Tempy is a Dymond, 
and na’ niggard, like the Bolsovers,” 
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says Mrs. Tyson, with a last hoist of 
the baskets. ‘I should na’ like Miss 
Bolsover o’er my head. My goodness! 
she will raise a rout to see the fire: 
I dinna ken who can ha’ kinnelled 
it!” Mrs. Tyson’s speculations sud- 
denly ended in a sort of gulp; two 
figures had come up silently, mysteri- 
ously, as figures do when darkness is 
falling. 

“Tt’s well for you, Mrs, Tyson, that 
you don’t know,” said a boy’s voice, 
speaking in hollow tones. 

* Nonsense, Mrs. Tyson,” cries a 
second voice, that of a laughing girl. 
“Whoever lit the fire will get five 
shillings by coming up to the Place 
and asking for me. Good evening, 
Mrs. Barrow; I hope Tom and Tim 
have been good boys to-day.” And 
the two young people walk on—a very 
young man and a very young woman. 
The girl kirtled in crimson, active, 
with a free, determined air; the boy, 
a slim sandy youth, with a red face 
and shabby clothes and gaiters. He 
looks like a gentleman, for all his 
homely clothes and ungainly ways. 
There is also that friendly family look 
between them which shows they are 
brother and sister. 

“Whoever ken’t Mr. Josselin and 
Miss Tempy were stan’nin thear! I 
thowt they were goasts,” cries Mrs. 
Tyson, and she strides off to her own 
home somewhat crestfallen. 

Meanwhile the brother and sister 
had stopped for 2 minute upon the 
bridge down below, and stood breath- 
ing in the peaceful evening. Even 
eager young souls just beginning life 
are sometimes a little tired, and glad 
of the approach of twilight with her 
starry steps and resting sights! colours 
dying, workaday noises silenced one 
by one, natural echoes sounding clearer 
and more distinct — night approach- 
ing. They could hear the fresh roar 
of the torrent dashing against the 
weed-grown rocks below, and then the 
sleepy chirp of the birds overhead in 
their nests, and the rustling of 
branches, and far-away echoes of dogs 
and lowing cows travelling homewards. 
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The scattered cottages along the stream 
were lighting up their lattices one by 
one, the flowers were giving out their 
last evening perfumes before being 
blown out for the night. As the sun- 
set died away out of the sky, the dis- 
tant bonfire seemed to burn brighter 
and brighter. 

“So Mrs. Tyson doesn’t know who 
lit the fire,” says Tempy with a laugh. 
“She generally knows everything. 
Jo! how could you frighten her so? 
People mustn’t say we didn’t want 
the bonfires lit. It seems disrespect- 
ful to papa and to Susanna too.” 
Josselin Dymond didn’t answer, but 
hung over the old stone parapet with 
his hands in his pockets, whistling 
the hunting chorus out of the 
Freischiitz. 

“T wish you and Charlie would not 
whistle from morning to night,” cries 
the suddenly indignant Tempy. “You 
let everything go on ; you allow papa 
to be insulted, you don’t interfere 
when you ought to speak, you leave 
me to bear the brunt of it all. You 
never said a word this morning when 
Aunt Fanny countermanded the bon- 
fire, and you just stand whistling, and 
think that is all you have to do in 
life,’ cries the sister. 

Josselin looked at her with an odd 
half-amused expression, and a gleam 
in his blue eyes. 

“I’m sorry you ain’t pleased with 
us, Tempy. We quite agreed with 
you, but you and Aunt Fanny made 
such a noise it was impossible to get 
in a word. We did our best, and— 
and—it wasn’t George Tyson who lit 
the fire. You can give me the five 
shillings if you like.” 

“What, you!” Tempy cried con- 
fusedly. ‘But the fire is on Crow- 
beck Down and you are here, Jo.” 

“T came over in the fisherman’s 
boat just before you met me,” said 
her brother. “ Look ! There’s Charlie’s 
beacon lighting too,” and as he spoke 
another gleam began to shine on one 
of the further peaks like a bright red 
star rising upon the dark line of the 
moor. 
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“Oh, Jo! what will Aunt Fanny 
say?” says Tempy, half-terrified, half- 
triumphant. 

“ Uncle Bolsover will catch it,” says 
Jo, philosophically. “He always 
does.” 

Jo and Tempy Dymond walked on 
without another word along the road 
that leads by the head of the lake to 
Bolsover Hall and to the Place beyond 
the Hall. Their steps quicken as they 
reach the park gates, but they are 
encountered by a stout, shadowy, 
agitated figure evidently on the look 
out for them 

“Here you are at last! Been look- 
ing for you everywhere. Heard you 
were in the village,” says the squire 
mysteriously, and hurrying up. “ Ter- 
rible upset up here—most distressing. 
Tempy, you can often soothe your 
aunt; go up at once, there’s a good 
girl—she’s hysterical ; we don’t know 
what to do with her. My wife has 
sent me down for Jeffries. Some 
mistake about lighting up the beacons 
quite upset poor Fanny. Good heavens ! 
there’s another of the dam things,” 
cries the poor squire, catching sight 
of the second illumination. 

Tempy, conscience-stricken, turns to 
her brother. Can he have the face 
to laugh ! 

“Oh! Uncle Bolsover, I—I’m very 
sorry,” says Jo. “ You mustn’t mind 
my laughing—I'm really very sorry. I 
thought my father would wish the 
bonfires lighted, as it is the custom 
down here, even though Aunt Fanny 
countermanded them — perhaps she 
won’t mind so much if I go and tell 
‘her it’s not you. I mean that we— 
that Charlie and I——” Jo was 
getting somewhat confused. 

The squire stopped short, looked 
from Josselin to Tempy, buttoned 
himself up tightly. “Perhaps you 
had better let Tempy break it to her,” 
says the cowardly Bolsover. “ You— 
you might come with me for the 
doctor, Jo.”’ 

“No, I'll have it out, says Jo, 
setting off running up the sweep as 
hard as his long legs could carry him. 
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He did not stop to ring, but hurried 
in by the back way and by the familiar 
passage to the door of Aunt Fanny’s 
sitting-room. Charles Bolsover used 
to call his Aunt Fanny’s boudoir the 
harem. The morning had been stormy, 
but the morning’s discussions were as 
nothingcompared to the evening’s. The 
curtains were drawn to keep out the 
odious reflection of the lights without. 
Teapots, coffee-cups, liqueur - stands, 
salts, fans, eau de Cologne, every sooth- 
ing appliance seemed scattered in dis- 
order about the place. Miss Bolsover 
was lying back, with her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Bolsover, and two ladies’ maids 
in attendance. 

“ Who is it —what is it? Are you 
Doctor Jeffries ?” screams the invalid, 
wildly. 

Jo walks in, half-penitent, half- 
defiant, and without further preamble 
confesses to his share of the catas- 
trophe. Once more Miss Bolsover 
goes off into genuine hysterics ; to be 
thwarted in any way always upsets 
her nerves, she says. All the cats 
and the dogs join in the mélée. For 
the second time that day Josselin 
Dymond rushes from the room, and 
as he opens the door the gleams of 
the bonfires throw the shadows of 


the hall windows in great chequered - 


squares upon the marble. 

“ Josselin !” says Mrs. Bolsover, fol- 
lowing him from the room, “you 
had better go after your uncle, and 
tell him at once of your inopportune 
rejoicings. You have done enough to 
upset your aunt, even without the 
agitations of this ridiculous marriage, 
and do try and hurry up that Jeffries. 
He is never there when he is wanted,” 
says Mrs. Bolsover, going back to her 
harassing duties, and smartly shutting 
the door. 

Some very good people have a sin- 
gular fancy for speaking severely of 
their neighbours, for whom, if the 
truth were known, they feel no very 
special dislike. Mrs. Bolsover gene- 
rally, and upon principle, blamed 
every one and every thing, and yet 
it was but a habit of speech; she was 
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one of the meekest of women. Aunt 
Fanny used rarely to blame, but to 
praise with many adjectives and ex- 
clamations, and yet somehow she was 
not meek, and they were all afraid of 
her. Her fat hand ruled both Crow. 
beck Place and Bolsover Hall, where 
Mrs. Bolsover, who had married 
late in life, had never assumed the 
reins of management. At the Place, 
Colonel Dymond naturally turned to 
his late wife’s sister for sympathy, 
companionship, and advice. He trusted 
Mrs. Bolsover, who was his own sister, 
but he was a little shy with her—they 
were too much alike, both serious, sin- 
cere, reserved people, feeling much, but 
holding back where Miss Bolsover did 
not fear torush in. As for the Squire, 
the master of the house, the head of the 
Bolsover family, he was a Fact rather 
than a person. He paid the bills, shot 
the pheasants, went on the box when 
it was convenient ; he turned a lathe, 
and also steered a small steamer on 
the lake at one time, but this was not 
considered safe by the ladies, and the 
squire was made to return to the main- 
land again. He could photograph a 
little; he was passionately fond of 
waltzing, the young ladies were still 
glad of him as a partner in default 
of younger but not more active men. 
Mr. Bolsover liked dress, he twirled 
his moustachios, he walked with a 
curious dancing step. He was called 
the squire by the country people, 
Uncle Bolsover by Jo and Tempy, 
Frederick by his wife and sister, Uncle 
Bol by Charlie Bolsover their nephew, 
who was supposed by many people to 
be the heir. 

Jo and Charlie were the only 
members of the family who ever set 
Aunt Fanny at defiance. They used 
sometimes to suggest rebellion to 
their uncle, but a gentle squeak 
was the nearest approach to a re 
monstrance that had ever been heard 
from Uncle Bolsover. Perhaps few 
people in this world had ever given 
less trouble to others than this kind 
and friendly little man; many of us 
may have laughed at him, but all who 
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ever knew him have had a kindly 
regard for the squire. And yet it 


must be confessed that he was a 
coward, that in the presence of the 
Vehmgericht in the boudoir, he scarcely 
dared show his own amiable predilec- 
tions, among which must surely be 
reckoned the goodwill and admiration 
he felt for the pretty young bride now 
expected at Tarndale. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A WEDDING PARTY. 


Waite the fires were burning away 
on Tarndale Crags, and the discus- 
sions also flaming up and dying away, 
as discussions do, while the people at 
the Hall and round about the lake- 
side were speculating as to her 
motives, the bride had turned to her 
mother with tears and many parting 
looks of love and farewell. She in- 
voluntarily shrunk away from her 
stepfather Mr. Marney’s embrace, but 
she held her little brothers close in 
her kind arms with kisses and pro- 
mises of happy things, of letters and 
gifts, of long summer holidays to be 
spent at Crowbeck Place, all together, 
with her husband the colonel’s full 
sanction and approval. 

The two little boys had been to the 
wedding in bran-new jackets and 
trousers—the gift of their elderly 
brother-in-law. Except for this un- 
usual magnificence all had been quiet 
enough. The colonel’s family was in 
England, as we know, and Susanna 
had no one to invite. Her mother 
gave her away. The only other wit- 
ness was Madame du Pare, Mrs. 
Marney’s faithful old confidante and 
landlady, looking like a picture out of a 
second-rate fashion-book, in her cache- 
mire and chapeau-d-plumes and lemon 
kid gloves. After long years in 
France, Madame du Pare had grown 
to look more completely a French- 
woman than if her British antecedents 
had never existed. There is some 
curious process of amalgamation 
which makes our adopted habits often 
seem more marked and _ individual 


nm 


. 


than those we are naturally born to. 
Madame’s French was more voluble, 
her English more broken, than if she 
had been born in the Faubourg, in- 
stead of at Pollok, N.B. ; her clothes, 
chaussons, camisoles were completely 
and entirely characteristic of a French 
bourgeoise. The chapeau-d-plumes was 
purchased for the occasion of Susanna’s 
marriage ; as for the famous cachemire, 
Madame had worn it at her own 
wedding some thirty years before, 
when, as a governess, she had married 
the mathematical master of the school 
where she had taught so long. Su- 
sanna was not dressed out of a 
fashion-book, but she looked very 
charming. The little brothers opened 
their round eyes to see Sister Susy a 
grand lady. “ Zat is ‘ow I likes to 
see ’errr!”’ says Madame du Pare to 
the children—“‘a@ la bonheur / hein! 
hein !” 

The children could hardly recognise 
their sister in the grand lady in the 
shining gown, with a carriage waiting 
and a husband in attendance, who 
took leave of them in a feathery 
bonnet ; but her kisses and her tears 
were the old ones all unchanged, and 
so were her smiles and her kind eyes. 
How much nicer she looked in her 
wedding dress than in the rusty black 
gown she had worn so long after she 
came from England! But she had 
put off her old clothes and her mourn- 
ing on her wedding-day, and to please 
the colonel she had donned her silk 
attire. At Neuilly, as in Tarndale, it 
was thought a great match for Su- 
sanna, when it was known that she 
was marrying Colonel Dymond. The 
épiciére, the washerwoman, the merciére, 
next door, were only translating 
Mrs. Barrow’s gossip into French as 
they stood in the shady avenue wait- 
ing to see the carriage drive off with 
the bride and bridegroom. The dif- 
ference between their ages was as 
great as that between their fortunes : 
she was twenty and penniless, he was 
within a year or two of sixty and rich 
enough to gratify all her fancies, as 
well as his own. One little back room 
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at Madame du Parc’s contained Susy’s 
possessions—her work-box, and her 
desk, and the old hair trunk from her 
grandfather’s rectory, which she had 
brought with her to Paris when he died 
and when she returned to her mother’s 
home. But neither Crowbeck itself, 
nor the family mansion in Wimpole 
Street could hold the colonel’s many 
belongings. It was natural that his 
relations should be vehement in their 
exclamations. Susanna had scarcely 
any relations to exclaim. There was 
her cousin, the country doctor, who 
was glad to hear of her comfortable 
prospects. As for her stepfather’s 
cordialities, they were somewhat 
ominous ; and the colonel, although a 
simple and unsuspicious person, in- 
stinctively felt that he should have to 
pay a good price for Mr. Marney’s 
hearty congratulations. Susy’s mother 
wept tears of mingled joy and sorrow 
for parting, and for happiness; and 
as for Susy herself, when she stood 
with her husband in the chapel, and 
put her hand into his, it was with 
grateful trust, it was with tender 
respect and admiration. The bitter 
experiences of the last year, during 
which she had been so unhappy in her 


stepfather’s home, seemed condoned . 


and forgotten. She felt that it was 
not for his money, it was for himself, 
for his goodness to herself, to her 
mother, to all of them, that she was 
marrying John Dymond, and she 
vowed to herself to be a good wife to 
him, to bring a true heart to him and 
his. A loving home, like that dear 
old home with her grandfather, 
seemed hers ouce more. A happy life, 
a tender welcome, a good man’s 
honour and love. Her love for her 
colonel was made up of many mingled 
feelings: gratitude, tenderness, glad 
submission—all had a part. He gave 
her peace and self-respect, the delight 
of helping those she loved, a society to 
which she was glad to suit herself more 
and more every day, conversation to 
which she and her mother listened 
with deep attention, and in perfect 
faith, Susy was leaving her mother’s 
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home; but Mrs. Marney and Susy 
herself felt that the secrets of that 
sad house were best borne unshared 
and unspoken. The poor girl,tin her 
heart, had long since known that its 
martyrdom (for martyrdom it was) 
was made lighter, perhaps, by her 
absence. How many miserable days 
could she not count up when things 
went wrong, when Marney came home 
strange and excited, and Mrs. Marney 
anxiously hurried the children off to 
bed, and sent Susy out on long distant 
expeditions, which would keep her 
away till nightfall. When he was at 
his best, in good humour, Marney was 
proud of his lovely stepdaughter, and 
would pay her compliments upon her 
beauty and high breeding, but he also 
instinctively guessed that she shrunk 
from him and had found him out, and 
she somehow felt that he hated her in 
return. 

No flowers were scattered before 
the newly-married people as they 
came away walking across the autum- 
nal garden, followed by the little 
household of the villa ; only the crisp 
fallen leaves rustled under their feet, 
a scent of September was in the air, 
some sudden dry soft breeze shook the 
branches overhead. Susy came with 
her hand in the colonel’s arm. He 
already stooped a little, she walked 
erect and firm, trying to keep back 
her tears. 

The horses in the carriage waiting 
outside in the road by the shabby 
green gates were already chafing when 
Susy got in, helped up the steps by 
Marney’s officious hand. The little 
boys in their jackets waved their new 
caps and raised a sudden shrill shout. 
It was an unlucky shout, for it frigh*- 
ened some stray cock that had been 
perching in the branches of an old 
acacia tree overhanging the gate, the 
bird started up flapping its wings with 
a loud angry crow, the horses were 
frightened, and for a minute they were 
searcely to be held in. 

The colonel, who had lingered say- 
ing good-bye to Mrs. Marney, rushed 
forward greatly alarmed for his bride, 
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would not ensorcilate you with them as 






Susy § but Susy was too much absorbed to 
f that — be frightened even by the untoward he did your poor papa. Why could 
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at its leaning forward, with all her heart old colonel he look well considering. 
was) | going out to the mother she wasleaving and that dear child was pretty like 


You are going to London 


y her § behind for ever—so it almost seemed everything. 
» days & to her. on that business of the catalogue—you 
things Afterwards Susanna remembered should pay a visit of felicitation to the 


new married.” 


home that as the carriage was driving away, 
‘arney abranch from the acacia tree fell to the “‘T have no wish to see the colonel 
off to ground with a crash, again startlingthe look his best or to felicitate any one,” 


restive horses almost into a gallop. 


said Max, drily. ‘And, listen, 
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> her Mrs. Marney, who was superstitious, mamma,” he added, with some em- 
vas at became very pale. phasis, “if you go on talking like this 


Marney shrugged his shoulders as 


about me and my friends, you will get 
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“Old branches have to rot and to 
fall when the time comes,” says he, 
with his Irish accent. “ Twill be a 
good thing for Susanna if she is left 
with a handsome jointure, Polly, I 
wish I could have got the colonel to 
sign a proper settlement. I suppose 
the old fellow was afraid of his family.” 


looked vexed and thoroughly in earnest, 
so that his mother was frightened. 

“ Allons done! par exemple,” cried 
the poor lady once more. “Ah, you 
joke!” 

“T am not joking,’ Max answered. 
gravely ; “these are bad times, and 
though you may not know it people 


atum- 

little “ Allons done / It is not good tosay are ready enough to suspect each 
crisp such things at such moments. Oh,par other. Monsieur Marney is (so I 
feet, exemple, non,” cries Madame du Pare, have every reason to believe) in the 
e air, indignant with Marney for his cold- pay of the police,” and Du Pare raised 


his voice and looked towards the door. 


k the blooded cynicism. Before resuming 

with her usual domestic camisole and ordi- Was it a sudden breeze? The door 
He nary habits, the good lady carefully which had been half open to the pas- 

alked examined the acacia tree. The branch, sage leading to the garden creaked a 


back 


so she observed, had been partially 
sawn through, and furthermore she 
ascertained from her son Max, the 


very little and seemed to move. 
Madame’s bright old eyes darted one 
quick glance at Max, and then she ran 
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abby engraver, on the occasion of his next nimbly to the window and threw it up, 
when visit to his home at Neuilly, that he She was in time to see Marney slowly 
s by himself had occasioned the mischief. crossing the grass and lighting a cigar 


little 


“The branch was dead, and I began 
to cut it away,” he said, “ but I was 


as he went along. 
“ Boys, where are you?” he called 


new 
hout. called off to a friend and forgot all out, with some affectation of loudness. 
ight- about it.” ““Dermy, Mikey, Polly, where have ye 
been “Oh, zose frens, they interrups hidden the brats?” 

old your work; they comes for no good ; “Oh, oh, oh,” said madame. “Oh, 
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with bitterly, speaking English as she dame Marney!” 
were usually did when she was excited ; 
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which is pleasant with limes and pop- 
lars, and green horizons, and where (if 
so inclined) pilgrims may still travel 
from one shrine to another, and rest 
each night in a different city, with 
wonders to be worshipped, and ancient 
stones still working miracles, the 
colonel brought his young bride to 
England. There had been some talk 
of a foreign tour, of Italy and the 
South ; but Colonel Dymond longed to 
be home again by his own hearth with 
his children and the accustomed faces 
round about ; and to Susy, London was 
as strange and new a city as Rome it- 
self. She also longed to be at Tarn- 
dale and beginning her new life, only 
she was glad of a little time to get 
accustomed to it first, to her fresh 
dignities, her silk dress, her gold ring, 
her strange golden fate. 

Was this Susanna Dymond, this 
new-born being walking with her hus- 
band by her side in dignified ease and 
sober splendour! She used to glance 
shyly at the colonel as he walked 
along ; at the well-preserved grizzled 
man, the kind brown face, the grey 
moustache. He was about her own 
height, well brushed, well blacked, 
well starched. All was of a piece; 
decorous, respectable, and Susy began 


to feel as if perhaps of all things in ~ 


the world decorum and respectability 
were the most intoxicating. What a 
contrast to the life from which she 
had come away—no bills, no troubles, 
no seams ripped and opening wide, no 
storms, no daily struggle for life, no 
Marney to terrify her, no tears to hide 
away from her mother. All seemed 
smoothed, and calmed, and in order. In 
Susy’s pocket was a well-filled purse, 
and by her side her attentive courteous 
husband. Well-dressed people nodded 
smiling as they passed them on foot or 
in well appointed carriages. Susy 
wondered if at that minute her mother 
was wearily trudging along the dusty 
Neuilly road en her way home from 
market. If only mamma had married an- 
other John, thought Susy. The colonel 
was not the least of the marvels of 
this new life in this wonderful London, 
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with its wide garden-like parks, where 
the trees were scattering their leaves 
not less freely than at Crowbeck and 
Neuilly ; where the bells came jangling 
over the housetops and the birds flew 
across the horizons of the overflowing 
streets. Susy had never seen London 
streets, never driven in carriages, never 
shopped in her life before. How many 
things there were she had never 
done! The colonel, enjoying her plea- 
sure, took her to see the sights, to the 
Tower, to the Abbey, and to St. Paul’s, 
and to the pictures. The Opera was 
closed, but Susanna went with her 
husband to the play once or twice, 
and he introduced her there to some of 
his friends, who immediately began to 
call from their clubs and from various 
resorts, and who all lost their hearts to 
the gentle and fair young bride. 

“Dymond had made a most fortu- 
nate choice,” said the old friends, and 
they left their cards again and again 
at the door of the little hotel where 
the new married pair were staying. 

The colonel was pleased with Susy’s 
success, and wrote home long accounts 
of their visitors — admirals, generals, 
brigadiers. . Susanna’s admirers were 
high up in the service. 

‘Old bores!” said Tempy crossly as 
she impatiently tossed one of her 
father’s letters over to her aunt Fanny. 
Jo and Tempy had come over to 
spend the day at Bolsover, and were 
sitting with their two aunts in the 
sacred precincts of the harem. Miss 
Bolsover was still extended on the 
sofa, as she had not yet recovered 
from the colonel’s marriage. 

Whatever storms and trials might 
assail the spirit Aunt Fanny liked 
her little comforts. The room was 
sprinkled with many devices, and 
musical instruments, with footstools, 
with flowers, and white cats, and 
Pomeranian dogs, and pugs with silver 
collars. The sunshine came through 
muslin of various shades, the whole 
place was scented with sandal-wood, 
and faint patchouli, and various 
drowsy emanations. Jo always de- 
clared there was something Turkish in 
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his aunt Fanny’s character as well as 
in her surroundings, and that patch- 
ouli made his head ache. 

The other prodigal nephew, Charles 
Bolsover, who did not mind patchouli, 
though he also rebelled against his 
aunt Fanny’s silken bow-strings, was 
sunk back in a big arm-chair strok- 
ing the Persian cat’s tail. The ladies 
were assembled round their tea-table, 
Mr. Bolsover, in a mountaineering cos- 
tume was preparing to walk down to 
the village with Jo, who detested 
patchouli. 

“ Have you read papa’s letter, Aunt 
Fanny ¢” says Tempy, jealously taking 
up her grievance again with the sugar- 
tongs. “I can’t think why he is so 
pleased, though I can imagine her en- 
joying it all. How Susanna must like 
being flattered !”’ 

“So would you if you could get a 
chance,” says Jo from his doorway. 

“She will never get anything but 
plainest truths from me nor from auntie 
either,” says Tempy, helping herself to 
plum-cake. 

“We will let her know what to 
expect,” says Jo, with a brotherly 
grimace. 

Here Charlie suddenly pulled the 
cat's tail, and Poukette uttered a 
miaull. 

“Oh de poor litty pitty darling 
thing,” cries Miss Bolsover, precipta- 
ting herself. ‘Charlie boy, how can 
you be such a naughty, cruel uncle.” 

“ Hey ! what is all this?” said Uncle 
Bolsover, chiming in. “‘ When are they 
coming? Where are they staying ? 

“ They are at an hotel in Piccadilly. 
I suppose Wimpole Street is not 
fashionable enough for the bride,” says 
Aunt Fanny. 


The colonel had not taken his young 
wife home to Wimpole Street, the 
house was shut up, and the memories 
that were locked up in the dismantled 
rooms were melancholy and seemed to 
him out of time and place. One day 
Susanna went with her husband to see 
aer future home. She looked up at 
the great stone staircase, peeped into 
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the lofty drawing-rooms, with their 
catafalques of shrouded furniture. She 
shuddered from the long, black dining- 
room, into the square, dark study, 
with its gratings and dingy rows of 
books, and came away with a feeling 
of intense relief, leaving the family 
mansion to its ghosts and cobwebs, 
and to the care of that forlorn and 
courageous race of charwomen who 
dwell in solitude and wander from 
emptiness to emptiness. From long 
habit, perhaps, they do not heed their 
own footsteps, nor look behind them 
startled when the doors bang in the 
distance. 

The new married pair had settled 
down in one of those comfortable little 
hotels which lie in the centre of things 
and of people, quiet and convenient 
oases amid the noisy vortex of Picca- 
dilly, Bond Street, and Mayfair. From 
Eiderdown’s Hotel Susy could come 
and go and receive her husband’s 
friends, and see her sights, and com- 
plete her trousseau without effort 
or exertion. It was indeed a fairy 
London to the girl; beautiful, ex- 
pensive bargains were blooming in 
the windows of the shops all about, 
arcades close at hand were lighting up 
and festooned with objects of every 
shade and fashion ; hats and bonnets 
floated from plate-glass to plate-glass 
all triumphant with garlands and 
streaming ribbons; shoes of rainbow 
colours pointed their silken toes 
in long procession ; delicate kid hands 
were beckoning from behind the shop 
fronts; other windows were stuffed 
with gimcracks and trinkets, nor 
was she ever tired of the jewellers’ 
shops and the toy shops which fas- 
cinated her most of all. Susy 
longed for her mother to enjoy all 
these childish pleasant things with 
her, and for Micky and Dermy to ex- 
claim alternately at bonbons and dia- 
monds. There was one of these trea- 
suries which she used to pass every day 
as she came out for her daily walk 
with her kind old husband. In the 
centre of the great pane of glass, amid 
a shining sea of gems, lay two loveliest 
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opals repeating the lights, in sometender 
Mozart-like colour-fashion of their own ; 
between the opals lay one bright star 
of diamonds shining with brave chords 
of sunshine and flashing beauty. 

“Oh! how mamma would like those 
beautiful opals, John ; and how wonder- 
fully that star does shine,” says Susy, 
lingering, while the colonel in turn 
glanced at his wife and then at the 
star again. 

How beautiful she was, how brightly 
her glances were shining, how well the 
ornament would lookin her thick, brown 
hair thought the admiring husband, 
and he sighed with some odd regret 
and apprehension even in his happiness. 
There was something almost as pa- 
thetic in the colonel’s moderate happi- 
ness as in the girl’s simple enjoyment. 

Susy was not romantic, not touched 
by any of the greater sentiments, but 
she was childish and rational, as child- 
hood is, and he was rational and 
childish as age is apt to be. 

September in Piccadilly is a very 
modified solitude. The carriages roll 
more freely, perhaps, the pavements 
are not quite so impassable as later in 
the year, but if the weather is fine, 
the parks and gardens are even 


pleasanter than at any other time. At. 


night Susy, from her sitting-room 
window could see a distant world, 
twinkling with the lights of the great 
tumultuous city which was now her 
home. Paris had been but a sad place 
to her, burning and garish with 
pleasures which were not for her, as she 
came and went sadly like a young pos- 
tulant in her black gown. But London 
was a home, here she had a place, here 
she felt a certain right to be and to a 
share in the sumptuous life. It seemed 
to her as if this too, this right to be 
happy, was among the colonel’s many 
gifts to her. So from her windows 
Mrs. Dymond watched the lights by 
night, and by day she used to look out 
at the wide horizon, so changing and 
various where the mists were passing 
or dividing, and showing the palaces 
and the workshops, the streets, and the 
spaces of the mighty city. Beyond 
the park and the Abbey towers they 
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had driven along, she had seen the 
river flowing between its banks, and 
the long lines of embankment and the 
dockyards, crowded with the life, with 
the commerce of the world. All these 
things she enjoyed and noted as she 
came and went day by day, not alone, 
but in kind company, not as a way- 
farer looking on, but as a sharer in 
the great feast. 

As I have said, she had seen the 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, and the Tower, 
and heard the city bells jangling cheer- 
fully, and then one morning before 
luncheon the bride (always with her 
colonel by her side) went to visit the 
pictures in the National Gallery, They 
seemed stately to her, somewhat gloomy, 
but splendid and satisfying all the same. 

““Ttis a very fine gallery, you know, 
my dear Susy, one of the finest in 
Europe,” said her husband. “It isa 
great thing for us having such a collee- 
tion. Let me see is this Raphael or 
Michael Angelo? Oh! Carlo Dolee, 
of course.’’ 

The good colonel walked on to the 
end of the long gallery trying to find 
some picture to show her which he once 
remembered having had pointed out to 
him by a painter, and Susy had been 
standing for a moment before the well- 
known portrait of Andrea del Sarto. 
She was not so much examining the 
picture as trying to remember who it 
was it recalled to her mind, when she 
looked round suddenly, feeling a glance 
upon her, and by some odd chance 
she found herself scrutinised by two 
dreamy, questioning eyes not unlike 
those she had just been gazing at, and 
as she looked she knew who it was the 
picture had reminded her of. It was 
this very man whom she had scarcely 
seen and never spoken to, Monsieur 
Max, the artist, the revolutionary son 
of her kind old friend, Madame du 
Pare, who was never tired of abusing 
him by the hour with motherly pride. 
During what long afternoons and morn- 
ings with Madame du Parc had Susy 
not listened to Max’s many misdeeds 
and shortcomings, to his aberrations, 
to his difficulties, his uncertain comings 
and goings. 
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Susy was shy, and though she longed 
to speak to this dangerous character 
she only stared, smiled, exclaimed, 
half put out her hand, and then drew 
it back once more seeing a look of 
surprise in the living Andrea’s face. 
His frizzed hair was not quite like the 
picture, and for a moment she was con- 
fused between her previous impression 
and the vivid presentation before her. 
Du Pare, too, was uncertain, and being 
also shy, specially of grand ladies, he 
merely bowed and passed on. 

“What is it, my child?” said the 
colonel, as she joined him, looking 
excited, and with blushes. 

“T saw some one from Neuilly,” 
she said, “Madame du Parc’s son, 
Monsieur Max. I wanted to speak to 
him, but he did not seem to know me, 
and walked away.” 

“Perhaps it is as well,’ said the 
colonel consolingly. ‘‘These sort of 
people are difficult to shake off again 
once one happens to get entangled 
with them.” 

“T wanted to send a message to 
mamma,” said Susy, wistfully looking 
after the erect figure of the young man 
as he proceeded with echoing steps 
down the long gallery. 

It must be confessed that Susanna’s 
youthful mind was intent upon some- 
thing at that time to her more impor- 
tant than her presence in that solemn 
temple of art among the painters and 
their works, something nearer to her 
heart than priceless heritages of light 
and solemn aspiration, than the signs 
and tokens of the noble dead who live 
still for us, as we drift along upon 
the stream of life. She had a ten- 
pound note in her pocket, she was 
pondering upon toyshops, she was 
longing to spend it for her mother and 
the children, and she was ready to 
leave the gallery at the first sign of 
weariness the colonel might give. 

As for Max du Pare walking along 
the great shining halls, he had no 
thoughts or ten pounds to spend else- 
where. His whole mind and attention 
were present, riveted, absorbed. He 
was at home, though a stranger among 
these old friends and teachers. He 
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had come commissioned to make some 
engravings for a French dictionary of 
art, and for the moment his interest 
and enthusiasm completely overpowered 
him, and carried him away, even from 
the thought of the work which had 
brought him there. 

He seemed to be in some Elysium 
among the gods and goddesses, and their 
incarnations. The mind of Titian was 
there in its glory. There were the 
dreams of Turner breaking and dawn- 
ing and vanishing into space, while 
calmly serene the golden illusions of 
Claude were floating before his eyes ; 
or was it a Velasquez or a Giorgone 
whose chivalrous, harmonious soul 
touched the disciple to some ambition 
beyond the common aspect of things ! 
All about shine together with the 
noble realities, the golden supersti- 
tions of art, of religions, and of pagans, 
and the truth upbears them fearlessly 
in its generous train ; the mythologie: 
of Greece, of medieval Italy ar 
there ; angels sing their shrill songs of 
praise, wielding their fiery swords and 
fiddle-bows with a fanciful strength. 
or gods and goddesses revel unde: 
summer skies. A whole revelation of 
past life, of bygone strength, wisdom. 
and splendour ever present is recorded 
for us who pass in turn looking up 
for a moment on our way at the 
pictures which remain. 

Max lcoked and wondered and 
looked again, and then remembering 
the work for which he had come, began 
making his deliberate choice, and re- 
turning again and again to the types 
which seemed to him best fitted for 
his purpose. As he stood half hope- 
less, half deliberate, before the Gior- 
gone knight in shining armour he 
heard a cheerful, somewhat husky voice 
behind him: The Dymond ménage had 
caught him up again. 

“Well, my dear Susy, have you had 
enough of all this?” And young and 
eager came the answer, “Oh, yes, 
thank you, John, I’m rather tired of 
it, and now will you take me to the 
toy-shop in Bond Street ?” 

Max did not even turn his head, a 
sudden impatient scorn for Philistinism 
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came over this young dweller among 
the tents. 

Susy and her husband left the gallery, 
descending the steps from the great 
entrance that lead to the stately 
square, and then went walking leisurely 
along the streets to the haven of 
Susy’s desires. The colonel left her 
there, where she wished to be, absorbed 
and happy, bending over a counter 
full of toys, then, promising to return 
for her in time for luncheon, he walked 
a little way up the street thinking of 
the wondrous change which had come 
into his life, and resting in tender ad- 
miration on the thought of this bright 
star which had risen to lighten his 
somewhat dark and solitary path. 
Surely, surely, it must be for the good 
of all. His dear and excellent sisters 
would recognise the fact when they 
knew more of Susy, of her unselfish 
goodness and sweet happy nature. 
Tempy too, would be far happier in the 
end with such friend and companion 
at hand, than she had ever been 
before. Of late her letters had not 
satisfied her father. He was glad 
that she should have something more 
suitable, more feminine than boys’ 
society. Charlie Bolsover was cer- 
tainly not the companion he should 
have desired for either of his children. 
The colonel had many perturbations on 
the score of Charlie. Aunt Fanny was 
naturally carried away by her warm 
feelings and affectionate nature, the 
colonel used to think. She had even 
on one occasion hinted at a possi- 
bility for the future, upon which the 
colonel had immediately and most 
decidedly put his absolute veto. 
Charlie was the last person in the whole 
world to make a good husband to 
Tempy or any one else, The sooner 
he was started for life, the better for 
himself and for everybody else, and 
most especially for Tempy, who was 
sixteen, and would soon be no longer a 
child. All these very consequent and 
rational suggestions were in the 
colonel’s mind as he walked leisurely 
along the street. He had given 
Susanna half an hour by his watch for 
her shopping. Then the colonel himself 
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suddenly succumbed to temptation, 
Susy with all her youthful admiration 
had never gazed into the jeweller’s 
shining shop front with such covetous 
eyes as did the greyheaded colonel 
now. He had come to the shop window 
she so much admired. There was the 
star shining on its blue velvet horizon, 
the colonel looked, blushed rather 
guiltily, hesitated, went in, and pre- 
sently came out with a little sealed 
parcel in his pocket and lo! one 
more star had set out of Bond Street. 
As he walked away he thought of 
something he should like to have 
engraved on the back of the jewel, he 
turned back, not without some con- 
fusion, disappeared through the glass 
door once more, and giving the parcel 
to the obsequious shopman desired that 
Stella mea should be written upon 
the ornament with the date of the 
wedding day. 


CHAPTER IY, 
“4 BOAT, A BOAT UNTO THE FERRY.” 


SEPTEMBER is shining upon Crowbeck 
as upon Piccadilly, glorious Septem- 
ber’s last golden hours are lingering 
still; a boat comes peacefully floating 
on the buoyant waters of Tarndale. A 
young woman is sculling, her pink 
dress, her broad back, her bright red 
curls are familiar to us “by this time. 
She is strong and used to the task, and 
the boat makes way rapidly. A fat 
gentleman in knickerbockers and a 
garb of many colours is steering, 
while a handsome young man dressed 
in white with an amber tie and a 
bread white felt hat is lolling in the 
bows, languidly running his slim 
fingers through the water. 

“ Delightful morning, nothing likea 
fine September,” says the stout gentle 
man, heartily, giving a jerk to the 
rudder as he pulls at his watch with 
the other hand. 

“Take care, Uncle Bolsover, you're 
running us in,” cries the girl, in her 
loud, not unmusical voice. 

“Take care, Uncle Bol,” says the 
young man, with a drawl, “you have 
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been steering quite straight till now, 
and Tempy too has done very well. I 
like to float smoothly along with no 
jerks.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Charlie,” 
says the girl, looking round at him 
with her bright blue eyes. “ Remem- 
ber you have to scull back all the 
way.” 

Uncle Bolsover has by this time 
got out his watch with some effort, for 
itis very large, and tightly wedged into 
his belt. “One o'clock!” says he. 
“Time’s up. By Jove! there’s Jo 
fishing under the pine trees! Capital ! 
Hulloa, Jo, you are to come back to 
lunch. Tempy won’t stop. She says 
she has to go home.” And good-na- 
tured Uncle Bolsover, with another 
jerk of the rudder, turns the boat's 
head to shore with many cheerful 
signs and halloas. 

Jo comes forward quietly from his 
station under the pine trees, and 
begins to wind his tackle. 

“Got anything in your basket, Josse- 
lin?” asks the languid youth; the words 
are carried clear across the water. 

Jo, for answer, lifts the cover of his 
shabby basket which is filled with 
silver to the brim. 

“He was out by six,” says Tempy, 
who dwells on her brother’s achieve- 
ments with sisterly pride. Then, with 
adash of the oars, the girl turns the 
boat’s head in towards the little pro- 
montory where her brother is standing. 
Some charm, delicate, shifting, in- 
candescent, falls upon the lake, and its 
banks, upon the swallows still darting 
in long eurves along the water, upon 
the people in the boat, upon uncle 
Bolsover and smiling Tempy, and 
ilent Charlie; upon the old Manor 
Farm across the lake with its spread- 
ing trees all changing for September. 
Everything is lovely on every side. 
Lambdale is divided into tender 
shadows, and Crow Crag stands piled 
between the lights. A thousand, 
thousand flashing ripples seem float- 
ing up to meet the boat from the far 
end of the lake where the Hall 
chimneys are to be seen smoking 
for luncheon, and farther still are 
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the roofs and gables of Friars 
Tarndale beyond the elms. At the 


foot of Crowbeck the little pro- 
montory is starting out from land, 
shaded by a grove of pines. Be- 
tween their straight stems springs a 
wilderness of flowers and feathery 
grasses, tangling and delicate, and 
tasted by the droning bees all the 
summer long. Here the young fisher- 
man, motionless for hours past, had 
been established with his tackle, just 
stepping from light to light into the 
shadow as it slid from beneath his feet. 
A little farther on was the landing- 
place by the boat-house, where the Place- 
boat fastened by a rusty chain was 
bobbing and basking on the water 
among a shoal of minnows. , 

As Uncle Bolsover was carefully 
steering in, and looking over his 
shoulder for posts ahead, Tempy 
rowed slowly and more slowly. 

“Qh, dear! for the last time, 
Charlie,” she said, with a sigh; “ you 
are going, they are coming back 
everything is to be different.” 

“ Not everything,” muttered Charlie 
in a low voice. ‘Some things won't 
change,” and he looked hard at 
Tempy’s face. It was Charlie’s image 
of home, of conscience, of truth 
in life, almost the only one he had. 
She too looked up; she scarcely under- 
stood him at first, then, suddenly, the 
girl’s heart began to beat, she forgot 
her boat, forgot her oars, and Uncle 
Bolsover ; the whole lake seemed flow- 
ing, upheaving in some strange sym- 
pathy, she caught a crab and would 
have fallen backwards if Charles Bols- 
over had not leant forward, seized the 
oars with one hand, and pulled Tempy 
back with the other. 

“Take care,” cries Jo from the 
shore. “ What are you thinking of, 
Tempy ?”’ 

“ By Jove! that was a narrow escape, 
my dear,” pipes Uncle Bolsover, start- 
ing forward and half upsetting the 
boat. 

In the meadow just beyond the 
pines, George Tyson, who is at work 
with his scythe, looks up, hearing 
the splash of oars, and leaves his 
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gleaming circles of steel and feather- 
ing grass, to come down to help 
to pull them in; but before he can 
reach the landing-place, Charlie Bol- 
sover, with more agility than might 
have been expected from such dazzling 
white flannel, is already out and stand- 
ing on a jutting rock, holding the 
boat-chain, of which he throws the 
end to George. 

“Jo, you row back, there’s a good 
fellow,” says Charlie, standing firm 
on the shore and helping out Tempy. 
“T left some books up at the Place ; 
T’'ll be back with them directly.” 

Jo gives one of his shaggy glances, 
deliberately shoulders his basket, and 
without more ado steps into the boat. 

The squire looks slightly perturbed. 
“Thank ye, George,” says he abruptly, 
in return for George’s rustic saluta- 
tion from the shore. “‘ Don’t be longer 
than you can help, Charlie,” and Uncle 
Bolsover again looks at his watch, as 
if to make up by extra punctuality for 
any lack of prudence. Charlie’s feel- 


ings for Tempy have been discussed 


by the family conclave before now, 
and indeed Aunt Fanny is not against 
the match from her own point of view, 
and they all feel that the colonel’s pre- 
judices are not to be disregarded. 
However, the squire reflects that this 
is Charlie’s last day, he is going back 
to Oxford at once. The colonel him- 
self could not object to his fetching 
his books. So the two young people 
are left standing side by side for the 
last time in the fragrant shade of the 
pine-trees promontory. 

On the opposite shore of the lake, 
Tarndale village climbs the mountain 
sides just where they divide into a 
gorge. Sometimes, as now, this gorge 
is shining with light and innumerable 
reflections, sometimes it is covered by 
mists and silver shadow. In stormy 
weather waterfalls suddenly stream 
down the steep sides of the mountain, 
dashing in white flashing lines from 
rock to rock. But on fine days the 
channels are dry, the lake lies calm, 
the boats put out, the fisherman with 
his sail floats by on his way to the 
creek where the trout lie sleeping, the 
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swallows swim in the sweet air, the 
cows from the Manor Farm come out 
straggling knee-deep into the water. 
The sweet, demure intoxication of the 
place and time seems to reach to the 
very heart of all things, animate and 
inanimate. George Tyson, the far- 
mer’s son, who is something midway 
between those two conditions, might 
have seemed a loutish fellow in London 
streets, but to-day, as he stands with 
his gleaming scythe mowing the 
grass on the slope of the Crowbeck 
meadow, any painter of dreams, might 
have taken him for a figure out of 
mythology, a young god of country 
things, a lingerer from the golden age. 
For a minute he looks up at the two, 
as they pass along out of the shade of 
the pines, skirting the meadows, by 
the path that leads to the Place, and 
then he goes on with his work. Tempy 
herself might have stood for some 
blooming nymph of the hills. Her thick 
auburn locks were piled and twisted 
round her head ; her dress was of ging- 
ham, a rough straw hat shaded her 
smiling eyes. A greater contrast than 
the two cousins, who suited each other 
so well, could scarcely have been found, 
Charlie Bolsover was dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, with every charm 
by which art could detract from natu- 
ral good looks. He was handsome, 
dark, slender; he affected a manner 
even more than fashionably soft and 
modulated. Jo once said that Charlie's 
hair was velvet, his eyes black satin, 
his coat plush, and his manners silky 
but such as he was, jewellery, laven- 
der-water, jimcrackery, notwithstand 
ing, he seemed the most interesting 
person in all the world to the young 
nymph looking up so sadly with her 
innocent blue eyes, for the time of 
parting was at hand. 

“TI may come up with you, mayn't 
I?” said Charlie, and Tempy, all 
changed somehow, gentle and simply 
yielding, agreed. 

When did she not agree to Charlie's 
wishes? To her cousin she was almost 
always gentle, though her manner by 
the rest of the world might have been 
characterised as bluff. 
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Tempy, fresh and kind-hearted, con- 
ceited and diffident too, as such people 
are, was yielding enough, for all her 
decision, to those she loved. She walked 
on quickly ; she did not want to let her- 
self dwell upon Charlie’s leave-taking. 
She forced herself to think of many 
very tangible preoccupations in the way 
of those changings and shiftings, flap- 
pings and dustings, which in civilised 
countries herald the approach of new- 
married and other important people. 
The girl had, among other things, a 
general cheerful sense of her own im- 
portance, and that the world could not 
possibly get on without her—neither 
her father nor her stepmother, any 
more than the very competent house- 
maids in charge of the Place. This 
conviction was a consolation to her in 
many of the subsequent trials and dis- 
appointments of life, although, in her 
case (as in other people’s) these trials 
and disappointments often consisted 
in the fact that she discovered that 
others could get on without her better 
than she expected. Could Charlie get 
on without her? she sometimes asked 
herself, and to-day again, as she went 
along treading the clover and the 
meadow-sweet, breaking the little 
twigs from the hedge as she passed, 
and feeling somehow that to-day was 
not like any other day for either of 
them. Once she looked up, it was for 
an instant only ; she could not meet 
the force of the fixed gaze that was 
turned upon her. 

“T’m looking good-bye,” said Charlie 
simply, seeing her blush up; and then 
again Tempy raised her blue eyes, and 
he saw in them something so gentle, 
so innocently tender, that a sudden 
conviction came over him, some over- 
powering sense of her goodness and 
affection, of the reality and all-import- 
ance of her feeling. What was he, to be 
loved by so true, so dear a creature— 
he who had no future to bring her, not 
even a clear past for her innocent eyes to 
look through? What was he, to dare 
to love her? And yet, as he looked, he 
knew, even without words, that she 


loved him, and this seemed reason 
enough, even in his troubled life, for 
him to try to win her. 

“Tempy, Tempy,” he said, scarcely 
knowing what he said, “don’t you 
know what it all means?” He spoke 
with a burst of strange emotion, 
triumph, passion. 

George Tyson, sharpening his scythe, 
looked up again from the meadow, and 
saw them standing side by side near 
the brown cow in the upper field. 
From the boat, far away upon the 
water, Uncle Bolsover could still be 
heard shouting a cheerful view-halloo. 
The girl neither heard nor heeded it 
all; she cared not who was there, she 
stood passive, stirred by a wonder. 
Girls think of love as of something all 
round about in life in the hearts of 
others; when they first dimly feel 
that they, too, are touched or swept 
onward by the great tide, their whole 
girlish heroism rises to assert their 
independence. For an instant the 
lordly Tempy stood with sudden con- 
viction of love in her heart, absolutely 
sure, outwardly unmoved, silent and 
still for an instant. Then the whole 
world burst in upon her senses; the 
blue sky arching in triumph over her 
head, the birds flying in the air, the 
music of life all around, the rustling 
leaves, the voices floating from the 
water, all seemed but a part of the 
great thing which had changed the 
whole of life for her. Charlie’s looks, 
so familiar, so strong, and so gentle, 
seemed, like words, to speak, to order, 
to entreat. 

“Tempy, why don’t you answer?” 
he cried. 

Then she looked up at last. “ Yes, 
I know what it means, Charlie,” she 
whispered ; and the young fellow, over- 
come and touched to the heart, shaken 
from self and from his fantastic egot- 
ism and fancies, caught her suddenly 
for an instant. 

“Tempy, you won’t let them part 
us?” he cried; “we belong to each 
other now.” 


To be continued. 








THERE is no more important chapter in 
the history of the modern world than 
the establishment of British suprem- 
acy in North America. There is no 
more dramatic and heroic exploit in 
the annals of military adventure than 
the siege of Quebec and the encounter 
on the heights of Abraham. Yet it 
is only now that we find ourselves in 
possession of an authentic, full, sus- 
tained, and worthy narrative of those 
momentous events and extraordinary 
men. On the obelisk to the memory 
of Montcalm and Wolfe in the public 
gardens that overlook the waters of 
the Saint Lawrence at Quebec, is a 
Latin inscription to the effect that 
their valour gave them a common 
death, history a common glory, and 
posterity a common monument. It 


has been reserved for an American 
writer to raise to them a _ historic 


memorial in a spirit and on a scale 
that befits the great events in which 
they bore so powerful and magnani- 
mous a part. : 

Mr. Parkman is the author of 
various works of merit and import- 
ance. He took his degree at Harvard 
forty years ago. Then feeling, with the 
same instinct as Fenimore Cooper, 
that the Indians were the romantic 
and picturesque element in American 
history, he was adventurous enough to 
make his way into the wild prairies of 
the west, and there he lived in camp 
with various Indian tribes for a con- 
siderable time. If we recall the state 
of the lands between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific a generation ago, 
we can appreciate the courage and 
spirit that were implied in such an 
expedition, and the curiosity with 
which the public welcomed Mr. Park- 
man’s story of what he had seen. 


1 Montcalm and Wolfe. 
man. 


By Francis Park- 


In two volumes. London. 1884, 
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Then he wrote a novel, which the 
present writer does not happen to 
have seen, and which, perhaps, one 
need not now concern one’s self about. 
It was on history, not fiction,that Mr. 
Parkman settled pretty early in his 
career. His first work in this depart- 
ment treated events which, in the 
order of time, followed his last work 
now before us. It was the history 
of what is called the conspiracy of 
Pontiac, the chief who headed the 
great confederacy of the Indian 
natives against the English after the 
tinal discomfiture of the French in 
1760. From Pontiac’s rising Mr. 
Parkman’s studies took him back to 
the origin of the French settlement, 
and he sat down steadily to work out 
the history of France and England in 
North America, This series of narra. 
tives has been the occupation of his 
life, and any English reader who is 
unacquainted with them has missed a 
highly remarkable chapter of history. 
The work, as it stands at this moment, 
is not continuous and complete. Mr. 
Parkman brought it down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The interval from 1700 to 1748 he 
has passed over for a time. When 
that gap is filled, we shall have the 
history of France in America, and of 
all the events connected with that 
occupation, in a definite form. 

The present work, which is—so far 
as its own scope goes— complete 
and entire in itself, covers the most 
dramatic and decisive period, extend 
ing from the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748 to the Peace of Paris in 1763. 
When it opens, the possessions of 
France, from the mouth of the Saint 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Missis 
sippi, like those of England to the east 
of the Alleghanies, were isolated and 
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and the fortunes of Europe. But 
before six years had elapsed, it was in 
these wild outlands that the rivalry of 
European ambitions began to be de- 
cided ; and before a second period of 
the same length had elapsed, changes 
had come to pass on the American 
continent which were pregnant with 
vast consequences for the whole civil- 
ised world. In these volumes, therefore, 
we are on no little colonial creek or 
insignificant provincial tributary, but 
in the central stream of human history. 

The industry that has gone to the 
production of the work makes it a book 
of the first authority on a subject 
that had hitherto been no more than 
superficially explored. The first test 
of a history is the writer’s breadth 
and accuracy of research. Style is a 
merit, and judgment is a higher merit 
still ; but diligence and discrimination 
in the collection of material are the 
conditions precedent of any other 
merit whatever. Mr. Parkman has 
caused the official archives of London 
and Paris to be ransacked for material. 
In France alone more than a thousand 
folio pages of manuscript have been 
copied, while the copies of English 
documents fill ten volumes. The whole 
of the autograph letters of General 
Montcalm to his family, and to Bour- 
lamaque, one of his most active 
lieutenants, have been preserved, and 
they have all been examined ty Mr. 
Parkman. Many letters and diaries 
of persons who were engaged in the war 
have been unearthed on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Of books, pamphlets, 
and news-sheets relating to the Ame- 
rican episodes of the Seven Years’ 
War, there is a copious supply, and 
Mr. Parkman thinks that he has a 
right to say that nothing of conse- 
quence has escaped him. Some of the 
older States of the Union have pub- 
lished voluminous records of their own 
history, and here, too, he has been in- 
defatigable. There is such positive and 
abundant evidence of all this industry 
as to give us good confidence in our 
guide. 

Work of the stamp of Mr. Park- 
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man’s does not increase one’s respect 
for those laborious but unsatisfactory 
performances in which a single writer 
undertakes to cover the whole ground 
of a nation’s annals. We value the 
monograph more, and the monumental 
history less. It is worth while to turn, 
for instance, to M. Henri- Martin’s 
well-known history of France, from 
the remotest times down to 1789. It is 
a work of undoubted merit and import- 
ance. It is hardly too much to say 
that in at least one-half of the propo- 
sitions where M. Martin advances the 
statement of a precise detail, he is 
inaccurate. The English fleet, he says 
(xv. 551-3), got up the St. Lawrence, 
“thanks to the treason of an officer of 
marine, who had been taken prisoner, 
and who served as pilot. His name 
was Denis de Vitré. He was the only 
traitor whom Canada produced.” But 
Denis de Vitré was not a traitor at all, 
nor was he the only Canadian im- 
pressed for the British ships. De 
Vitré, according to Mr, Parkman, was 
“compelled to serve, under a threat of 
being hanged if he refused.” Conces- 
sion to force majeure of this degree has 
never been held to deserve the odious 
name of treason. “‘ Nor was he alone,” 
Mr. Parkman proceeds, “for when 
Durell reached the place where the 
river-pilots were usually taken on 
board, he raised a French flag to his 
masthead, causing great rejoicings 
among the Canadians on shore, who 
thought that a fleet was come to their 
rescue, and that their country was 
saved. The pilots launched their 
canoes and came out to the ships, 
where they were all made prisoners ; 
the French flag was lowered, and the 
red cross displayed in its stead. The 
spectators on shore turned from joy to 
despair; and a priest, who stood 
watching the squadron with a tele- 
scope, is said to have dropped dead 
with revulsion of feeling. . . . As the 
ships came up, the captive pilots were 
put on board to carry them safely 
through on pain of death”—(ii. 204). 
There is a considerable difference in 
value between this picture of what 
Zz 
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happened, and M. Martin’s rhetorical 
little sentence. 

The English, says M. Martin, “did 
not dare to attack either the city or 
the camp in front, so they descended on 
the right bank of the river, and from 
that point destroyed the town,” &e. 
But, in fact, the heights of Point Levi, 
from which this ojeration was con- 
ducted, were directly opposite to the 
city, the Saint Lawrence being here 
less than a mile wide, and as much 
in front as any site for a battery 
could be. 

In describing the engagement on 
the Plains of Abraham, M. Martin 
gives Montcalm a force of 4500 men, 
and says that his assault broke upon 
Wolfe’s force of between 9000 and 
10,000. Mr. Parkman, as the result 
of careful enumeration, reaches a total, 
not of 9000 or 10,000, but only of 3265, 
as the number of Wolfe’s front line, 
which alone met and turned the French 
attack. The conclusion is that the 
numbers engaged on each side seem 
to have been about equal. 

One more instance of patriotic in- 
accuracy will suffice. Murray, as we 
have seen, held Quebec during the 
winter. In the spring Lévis came up 
against him. Murray very injudici- 
ously gave him battle, and got the 
worst of it. Lévis, says M. Martin, 
had 7000 men, and Murray hastened 
to meet him with 6000 men. But 
Murray himself wrote officially to 
Pitt, “ Half an hour after six in the 
morning we marched with all the 
force I could muster, namely, three 
thousand men.” Mr. Parkman, who 
does full justice to the address and 
courage of the French force, says that 
“from the first they were greatly supe- 
rior in numbers, and at the middle 
and end of the affair, when they had 
all reached the field, they were more 
than two against one” (ii. 350). 

Another respectable French his- 
torian of our time, M. Alphonse 
Jobez, has told the story very briefly 
in his work on La France sous 
Louis XV. Here is one little passage 
(v. 307) :—“ Montcalm, while rallying 
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his troops, who were confused for an 
instant by the shock of the English, 
is mortally wounded. The French, 
disconcerted by the loss of two of 
their chiefs in succession, hesitate: 
the English, profiting by this moment 
of confusion, pierce their centres and 
push them back upon Quebec.” No. 
thing could be much less like the 
truth. The rout of the French was 
complete before Montcalm was struck. 
They were not confused for an instant, 
but were in full retreat. Montcalm was 
not rallying his troops, but “ was borne 
with the tide of fugitives towards the 
town,” and it was only as he a 

proached the walls that the fatal shot 
passed through his body. Hesitation 
was all over long before. Some of 
the Canadians offered a scattered re- 
sistance for a short time to the pur 
suit, but the story of “ piercing the 
centres in a moment of confusion” 
after Montcalm’s fall, is sheer fiction. 
The story is no more a reproduction 
of the actual events than a loos 
translation into slipshod prose by a 
bad scholar conveys the sense and 
spirit of a Greek chorus. It may 
appear unfair to subject the painter 
on large canvases to tests so minute, 
but if the historian cannot bear it, he 
becomes one of the least worthy o 
human performers. 

Strange as it may appear, consider 
ing his queer reputation, the worthy 
Smollett comes as well through the 
test of a close comparison with Mr 
Parkman as any other of the his 
torians on a great scale. In his lon 
narrative of the horrible incident ¢ 
the conflict of Peyton and Ochterlony 
with the Indians (ch. xxxi.), he ever 
surpasses Mr. Parkman (ii. 232) i 
fulness and precision. It does no 
come within the scope of Mr. Lecky' 
history to furnish more detail than: 
needed to light up discursive thoug 
interesting disquisitions. Where } 
comes down from the ccrulean, & 
panse of interesting and attractis 
generalities, and alights on what shou 
be a solid figure, he does not alwaj 
coincide with Mr. Parkman. “TD 
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population of the French colony,” he 
says (ii. 494) “ was so small that there 
were said not to have been in all more 
than 20,000 men capable of bearing 
arms.” If Mr. Parkman is right 
(i, 371), as cannot be doubted, this 
is an excessive estimate to the tune of 
between five and twenty and five and 
thirty per cent. Lord St.:nhope’s re- 
putation is settled by this time, and 
pretty close comparison of his book 
with the volumes before us leaves it 
where it was. He consulted the au- 
thorities that were accessible to him 
with diligence and judgment, his nar- 
rative is substantially correct, and in 
all the proper places rises to a certain 
animation of an old-fashioned and 
decorous kind. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Parkman is sceptical, and 
he might well have advanced to the 
stage beyond the sceptical, as to a 
story to Wolfe’s discredit for which 
Lord Stanhope is the only authority. 
It is to the effect that on the eve of 
his embarkation he was invited to 
dinner by Pitt; that as the evening 
advanced, Wolfe broke forth into a 
strain of gasconade and bravado, rap- 
ped the table with his drawn sword, 
and then with many extravagant 
words flourished it round the room. 
When he had gone, Pitt lifted up his 
eyes and arms, and cried out to Lord 
Temple, the only other person present, 
“Good God, that I should have en- 
trusted the fate of the country and 
of the administration to such hands!” 
This story was told by Lord Temple 
to Thomas Grenville, who told it to 
Lord Stanhope. It cannot well have 
been much less than seventy years 
old when Lord Stanhope heard it, 
nor Grenville, his informant, much 
less than eighty years old. Grenville 
was eighty-nine when he gave his con- 
sent to the insertion of the tale in 
Lord Mahon’s work (ch. xxxv. vol. iv. 
153), and it is infinitely more pro- 
bable that he should have made a 
mistake than that a man so singularly 
- free from the spirit of gasconading as 
Wolfe should have played such antics 
before a man so singularly unlikely 
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either to provoke or to tolerate 
them as the imperious and majestic 
Mr. Pitt. It is not necessary to say 
more of a tale which had, for that 
matter, been already satisfactorily 
despatched by Mr. Wright in his ex- 
cellent biography of Wolfe, published 
a few years ago (pp. 483-6). 

One of the most painful incidents in 
the history of the establishment of 
British rule in Northern America was 
the removal of the French inhabitants 
from Acadia, and it is one of those on 
which Mr. Parkman’s industry has 
been most successful in shedding new 
light. It is worth while to compare 
his two excellent chapters (iv. and viii.) 
with the story of the same events in 
the ungenial pages of Bancroft (History 
of the United States, iii. 30, and 128-36). 
The circumstances of the forcible de- 
portation of these hapless people from 
their homesteads were miserable 
enough, and we cannot forget that 
Burke declared that no honest man 
could regard as worth a single farthing 
all the pretences for “rooting out 
this poor innocent, deserving people, 
whom our utter inability to govern 
or to reconcile, gave us no sort of 
right to extirpate.’ But Mr. Park- 
man shows beyond mistake that it was 
the agents of the French Court, civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical, who by 
their dishonourable and persistent in- 
citements to active disloyalty, had 
made some resort to force absolutely 
necessary. And he gives chapter and 
verse in support of his assertion, that 
whatever judgment may be passed on 
so cruel a measure as expatriation, it 
was not practised until every resource 
of patience and persuasion had been 
tried in vain, 

As a writer Mr. Parkman has great 
merits, though he certainly is not free 
from defects. His treatment lacks 
perfect finish, and his grasp is not 
always steady. He commits the griev- 
ous sin of grudging us abundance of 
dates. In the excellent account of 
the siege of Louisbourg (ii. 68), he 
talks of this or that happening “ two 
days after,” but he gives us the trouble 
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of finding out after what. We are 
told that the articles of capitulation 
were returned at eleven o'clock, and 
that a paper was signed at midnight, 
but what was the day of the month? 
It is true that a foot-note incidentally 
times one of the documents, but this 
is a dubious and slovenly way of 
giving a hint where a definite date 
ought to stand erect in the text. The 
writing is not always correct. To say, 
for example, that “ the wrath of Maria 
Theresa, with her two allies, Pompa- 
dour and the Empress of Russia, was 
soon to wreak itself upon him,” might 
mean that one of these ladies was 
angry with the other two, though it 
does mean that the anger of all three 
was soon to fall upon Frederick. To 
say that Pitt “had repeatedly brow- 
beat’ Newcastle is a sad inaccuracy, 
as to say that some one “improved a 
spare hour to visit this marvel of 
nature,” is a sad inelegance. 

Yet if we look at his workmanship 
broadly, Mr. Parkman is the author 
of a clear, direct, and telling style. 
He puts in his cetails with distinct- 
ness, and works them up with great 
skill in composition; and while his 
narrative is serious and authentic, is 
replete with fact and keeps close to 
reality, it is at the same time alive 
with colour, imagination, and fire. In 
power of vivid topographical descrip- 
tion we are inclined to place Mr. Park- 
man almost in the first rank. He 
claims to have gone over every inch 
of his ground, and he writes as if it 
were so. Now and then he touches 
a false literary note, as when he speaks 
of bugleand drum teiling the astonished 
primeval forest that its doom was pro- 
nounced and its days numbered. In- 
deed, if the truth must be told, the 
primeval forest is something of a snare 
to Mr. Parkman. He piles up pic- 
turesque detail with a too gorgeous 
facility that turns honest landscape 
into flat rhapsody. There are dithy- 
rambic pieces about maples dropping 
leaves of rustling gold, and sumachs 
glowing like rubies under the dark 
green of the unchanging spruce, and 
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mossed rocks with all their painted 
plumage lying double in the water 
mirror, that take one’s breath away, 
Mr. Parkman would never have caught 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Livy, Swift, Vol- 
taire, writing like that—no, nor even 
Chateaubriand, nor Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, nor Washington Irving. But 
these fineries are not so common as to 
impair a general effect that is admi- 
rable for freshness and vigour and 
agreeable excitement. The description 
of the famous defeat of Braddock in 
1755, besides containing much new 
matter, strikes us as worthy to be com. 
pared with the battle-pieces of Macau- 
lay, Froude, and almost of Carlyle. 
Indeed we could hardly bear from any 
other writer except himself the strange 
but infinitely beautiful touch with 
which Carlyle winds up his short 
version of this very catastrophe. 

“The poor General—ebbing homewards, hi 
and his Enterprise, hour after hour—rousei 
himself twice only for a moment from his 
death-stupor : once, the first night, to ejacu- 
late mournfully, ‘Who would have thought 
it?’ And again once, he was heard to say, 
days after, in a tone of hope, ‘ Another time 
we will do better!’ which were his last words, 
death following in a few minutes. Weary, 
weary-laden soul ; deep Sleep now descending 
on it—soft, sweet cataracts of Sleep and Rest ; 
suggesting hope and triumph over sorrow, 
after all—‘ Another time we will do better; 
and in a few minutes was dead.” —(Frederick, 
bk. xvi. ch. 14.) 

Such a style as that bears no imita- 
tion, and our author, though blessed 
with an eye for the beautiful, happily 
makes no attempt in Carlyle’s diree- 
tion. 
History is one of the muses, her 


domain is far away from her poeticif 


sisters. Most of his story is the 
narrative of operations of war, and 
military history is apt in all but very 
superior hands to be stiff, mechanical, 
and monotonous. Mr. Parkman makes 
it only less thrilling than military 
realities. One of the most decisive 
incidents of the war, for it gave to the 
British the command of the entrance 
to the great river Saint Lawrence, was 
the capture of Louisbourg from the 
French. Mr. Parkman opens this im- 
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portant chapter with a fine picture of 
the desolate physical features of the 
scene of action, as they must have 
been then and are now, the vast rush 
of waves over three thousand miles 
of unbroken sea meeting their first re- 
buff against this iron coast. He makes 
us behold, as if with our own eyes, 
“Lighthouse Point white with foam ; 
jets of spray spouting from the rocks 
of Goat Island ; mist curling in clouds 
from the seething surf that lashes the 
crags of Black Point; and the sea 
boiling like a caldron among the reefs 
by the harbour’s mouth” (ii. 53). 
The fortress was of immense strength, 
and the circuit of the fortification was 
more than a mile and a half. The 
best defence was the craggy shore, 
and every point was vigilantly 
watched. 


“There had been signs of the enemy from 
the first opening of spring. In the intervals 
if fog, rain, and snow-squalls, sails were seen 
hovering on the distant sea; and during the 
latter part of May a squadron of nine ships 
cmised off the mouth of the harbor, appear- 
ing and disappearing, sometimes driven away 
by gales, sometimes lost in fogs, and some- 
times approaching to within cannon-shot of 
the batteries. Their object was to blockade 
the port—in which they failed; for French 
ships had come in at intervals, till, as we have 
seen, twelve of them lay safe anchored in the 
harbor, with more than a year’s supply of 
— for the garrison. At length, on the 

of June, the south-eastern horizon was 


*Evhite with a cloud of canvas. The long-ex- 


pected crisis was come.” 


Boscawen with frigates, fireships, 
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and transports had come upon thescene, 
bringing Amherst in command of some 


.feventeen hundred men. The captains 


declared that it would be madness to 
attempt a landing, but the Admiral 
yersisted in obeying his instructions. 
for more than a week, day after day, 
they were baulked, now by thick fogs, 
now by hard gales, now by raging 
urf. Once the troops entered the 
wats, but the sea began to rise and 
they were ordered back. At length on 
the eighth day, the men were once 
fmore in the boats and were rowed 
owards the shore. A thousand French- 
en lay behind entrenchments above, 
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and guns, masked by young spruce, 
and fir-trees stuck in the ground 
before them, were placed so as to 
sweep the whole crescent of the beach. 
The famous incidents that followed 
have often been told before, but never 
better than by Mr. Parkman :— 


‘**The English were allowed to come within 
close range unmolested. Then the batteries 
opened, and a deadly storm of grape and 
musketry was poured upon the boats. It was 
clear in an instant that to advance farther 
would be destruction; and Wolfe waved his 
hand asa signal to sheer off. At some dis- 
tance on the right, and little exposed to the 
fire, were three boats of light infantry under 
Lieutenants Hopkins and Brown and Ensi 
Grant ; who, mistaking the signal or wilfully 
misinterpreting it, made directly for the shore 
before them. It was a few rods east of the 
beach ; a craggy coast and a strand strewn 
with rocks and lashed with breakers, but 
sheltered from the cannon by a small project- 
ing point. The three officers leaped ashore, 
followed by their men. Wolfe saw the move- 
ment, and hastened to support it. The boat 
of Major Scott, who commanded the light 
infantry and rangers, next came up, and was 
stove in an instant; but Scott gained the 
shore, climbed the crags, and found himself 
with ten men in front of some seventy French 
and Indians. Half his followers were killed 
and wounded, and three bullets were shot 
through his clothes; but with admirable 
gallantry he held his ground till others came 
to his aid. The remaining boats now reached 
the landing. Many were stove among the 
rocks, and others were overset ; some of the 
men were dragged back by the surf and 
drowned, some lost their muskets, and were 
drenched to the skin, but the greater part 
got safe ashore. Among the foremost was 
seen the tall, attenuated form of Brigadier 
Wolfe, armed with nothing but a cane, as he 
— into the surf and climbed the crags 
with his soldiers. As they reached the top 
they formed in com order, and attacked 
and carried with the bayonet the nearest 
French battery, a few rods distant.” 


Louisbourg was the key to the 
Saint Lawrence, and its fall in July, 
1753, opened to Great Britain the 
northern gates of the French posses- 
sions in America. In the following 
year the immortal attempt was made 
to use this new means of access for 
the destruction of New France. 

The siege and capture of Quebec 
make the natural climax of Mr. Park- 
man’s story, and a truly splendid 
climax it is. The two hundred pages 
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in which he tells the tale from the 
arrival of the British ships in the 
north channel down to the capitulation 
of Montreal, make one of the most 
stirring narratives in the language. 
The writer does not always keep as 
close to the track as a more finished 
performer would do, and he occasion- 
ally intersperses documentary matter 
and critical asides with no happy effect. 
But on the whole the artist is worthy 
of the picturesque scene, the valiant 
exploits, and the two admirable and 
heroic figures that it has fallen to him 
to depict. We can only repeat that 
there is no more thrilling and dramatic 
story in our annals. 

Although, however, both the im- 
mense political consequences of the 
capture of Quebec, and the striking 
personality of Wolfe, make this par- 
ticular event of unique and crowning 
importance, the book abounds with 
incidents and characters that are only 
a degree less striking than the im- 
mortal skirmish on the heights of 
Abraham. It may be doubted whether 
in any part.of the great war which 
then blazed like a universal conflagra- 
tion in every quarter of the globe, 
there was more daring, endurance, 
and heroism, or sharper need for all 
these qualities, than in the struggle 
between the French and the English 
in America, The Partisan War that 
raged during 1756 was as furious 
and as melodramatic as the Guerilla 
war in the Peninsula. The scale 
of the conflict, if measured by 
numbers of men engaged in it, 
was small enough, but its fury was 
even more desperate on that account. 
Here, as one picture out of a score 
that are just as animated, is the scene 
of an assault by the English on the 
French works at Ticonderoga :— 


“ Across the rough ground, with its maze of 
fallen trees, whose leaves hung withering in 
the July sun, they could see the top of the 
breastwork, but not the men behind it ; when, 
in an instant, all the line was obscured by a 
gush of smoke, a crash of exploding firearms 
tore the air, and grapeshot and musket-balls 
swept the whole place like a tempest; ‘a 
damnable fire,’ says an officer who heard them 
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screaming about his ears. The English had 
been ordered to carry the works with the 
bayonet ; but their ranks were broken by the 
obstructions through which they struggled in 
vain to force their way, and they soon began 
to fire in turn. The storm raged in full fury 
foran hour. The assailants pushed close to 
the breastwork ; but there they were stopped 
by the bristling mass of sharpened branches, 
which they could nos pass under the mur- 
derous cross-fires that swept them from front 
and flank. At length they fell back, exclaim. 
ing that the works were impregnable. Aber- 
cromby, who was at the saw-mill, a mile and 
a half in the rear, sent orders to attack again, 
and again they came on as before. The scene 
was frightful : masses of infuriated men who 
could not go forward and would not go back ; 
straining for an enemy they could not reach, 
and firing on an enemy they could not see; 
caught in the entanglement of fallen trees, 
tripped by briers, stumbling over logs, tearing 
through boughs; shouting, yelling, cursing, 
and pelted all the while by bullets that killed 
them by scores, stretched them on the ground, 
or hung them on jagged branches in strange 
attitudes of death. The provincials supported 
the regulars with spirit, and some of them 
forced their way to the foot of the wooden 
wall. The French fought with the intrepid 
gaiety of their nation, and shouts of ‘ Vive & 
Roi!’ and ‘ Vive notre Général!’ mingled 
with the din of musketry. Montcalm, with 
his coat off, for the day was hot, directed the 
defence of the centre, and repaired to any part 
of the line where the danger for the time 
seemed greatest. He is warm in praise of his 
enemy, and declares that between one and 
seven o'clock they attacked him six successive 
times.” 


The tremendous rigour of the climate 
added a sombre feature_to the hard- 
ships of war, and Mr. Parkman’s 
turn for landscape enables us to 
realise this fierce background with no 
small effectiveness. After Quebec 
was taken, for instance, the English 
force passed the winter in the town, 
awaiting the attack from the French 
(still at Montreal), which the first 
opening of the weather was sure to 
bring. No winter scene in Bohemia 
or Silesia that year could have been 
so harsh :— 


** December came, and brought the Cana- 
dian winter, with its fierce light, and cold, 
glaring, snow-fields, and piercing blasts that 
scorch the cheek like a firebrand. The men 
were frost-bitten as they dug away the dry, 
powdery drifts that the wind had piled against 
the ramparts. The sentries were relieved every 
hour; yet feet and fingers were continually 
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frozen. The clothing of the troops was ill- 
suited to the climate, and, though stoves had 
been placed in the guard- and barrack-rooms, 
the supply of fuel constantly fell short. The 
cutting and dragging of wood was the chief 
task of the garrison for many weeks, Parties 
of axemen, strongly guarded, were always at 
work in the forest of Ste. Foy, four or five 
miles from Quebec, and the logs were brought 
to town on sledges dragged by the soldiers. 
Eight of them were harnessed in pairs to each 
edge ; and as there was always danger from 
Indians and bushrangers, every man carried 
his musket slung at his back. The labour 
was prodigious; for frequent snowstorms 
made it necessary again and again to beat a 
iresh track through the drift. The men bore 
their hardships with admirable good humour.” 


There was a more horrible foe than 
the weather. Everybody remembers 
the stern remonstrances of Burke and 
others in the American war of twenty 
years later against attempts to bring 
down on the colonists “an irruption 
of those fierce and cruel tribes of 
savages and cannibals, in whom the 
vestiges of human nature are nearly 
effaced by ignorance and barbarity.” 
“They are not,” said Burke in the 
famous Address to the King, “ fit 
allies for your Majesty in a war with 
your people.” In the war between 
French and English, the Red Indian is 
aconspicuous and awful figure. Some 
seven years ago an important book was 
published under the title of The 
Hunting Grounds of the Great West. 
In this, Colonel Dodge of the United 
States army gave an authentic account 
of the Indians of the great North 
American desert. His picture of their 
cruelty can never be effaced from the 
wind of anybody who has read his 
book. “The torture of a human 
being,” he says (p. 416), “gives the 
Indian more pleasure than any other 
act of his life, and at no time is his 
laughter so joyous and heartfelt as 
when some special ingenuity wrings a 
groan or cry of anguish from his 
victim.” The woman is worse than 
the man “ for extravagance of delight 
in the anticipation of a scene of torture, 
for hellish ingeunity in devising, and 
remorseless cruelty in inflicting pain.” 
Mr. Parkman has made no effort to 
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bring these dreadful auxiliaries and 
their doings into any sensational 
prominence, but their presence has 
inevitably a lurid and sanguinary 
effect upon the scene. Bougainville 
was horrified at the bare recital of the 
torments that such infernal beings 
inflicted on all who were so unhappy 
as to fall into their hands. “The 
ferocity and insolence of these black- 
souled barbarians,” he said, ‘“‘ makes 
one shudder, It is an abominable 
kind of war.” Yet the savage sachems 
and war-chiefs were decorated by 
medals with the portrait of the Most 
Christian King on one side, and on the 
other Mars and Bellona joining hands, 
with the device, Virtus et Honor. It 
is needless to say that men of the 
stamp of Montcalm and Bougainville 
and of Wolfe detested their trouble- 
some and truly hateful allies. But 
both sides used them, and used them 
as freely as they could. It was 
the friendship of the Five Nations, 
that made the English success an ulti- 
mate certainty. 

The Red men were capable of fiendish 
atrocities, but they had wrongs of their 
own against the White man. ‘“ We 
don’t know what you Christians, 
English and French, intend,” said one 
of them ; “ we are so hemmed in by you 
both that we have hardly a hunting- 
place left. In a little while if we find 
a bear in a tree, there will immediately 
appear an owner of the land to claim 
the property and hinder us from kill- 
ing it, by which we live. We are so 
perplexed between you that we hardly 
know what to say or to think ” (i. 172). 
So even these ferocious savages knew 
Justice when they saw it. 

We have said that the work before 
us contains several striking characters, 
of secondary importance in the world’s 
history, no doubt, but full of pictorial 
and individual interest. Dinwiddie, 
the governor of Virginia ; Shirley, the 
governor of Massachusetts ; Rogers, 
the leader of the bands of Rangers 
from New Hampshire, are all original 
figures. But none of them is so inte- 
resting as a certain William Johnson, 
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an Irishman, who had acquired a 
singular ascendency over the Indians. 


“Johnson was born to prosper. He had 
ambition, energy, an active mind, a tall, 
strong person, a rough, jovial temper, and a 
quick adaptation to his surroundings. He 
could drink flip with Dutch boors or ma- 
deira with royal governors. He liked the 
society of the great, would intrigue and flatter 
when he had an end to gain, and foil a rival 
without looking too closely at the means, but 
compared with the Indian traders who in- 
fested the border, he was a model of upright- 
ness. He lived by the Mohawk in a fortified 
house which was a stronghold against foes, 
and a scene of hospitality to friends, both 
white and red. Here—for his tastes were not 
fastidious—presided for many years a Dutch 
or German wench, whom he finally married ; 
and after her death a young Mohawk squaw 
took ber place. Over his neighbours, the 
Indians of the Five Nations, and of all others 
of their race with whom he had to deal, he 
acquired a remarkable influence. He liked 
them, adopted their ways, and treated them 
kindly or sternly as the case required, but 
always with a justice and honesty and strong 
contrast with the rascalities of the commission 
of Albany traders who had lately managed 
their affairs, and whom they so detested that 
one of their chiefs called them ‘ Not men, but 
devils.’ Hence, when Johnson was made 
Indian superintendent, there was joy through 
all the Iroquois confederacy.” 


This singular personage received the 
rather odd distinction of a baronetcy, 
and proved of considerable service 
during the war. 

We have no space for further re- 
marks on an extremely interesting 
book—one of the too few books of the 
day of which we may honestly say 
that they have never been written 
before. The political aspects of the 
expulsion of French authority from 
the American continent are appre- 
ciated by the author with sound judg- 
ment, though under that head of his 
subject it is neither easy nor desirable 
to take an original view. The verdict 
of historians is usually an optimistic 
acquiescence in the beneficence of fate, 
and English and American writers 
perceive in the triumph of industrial 
Protestantism and free institutions 
over absolutism and Catholicism, the 
foregone conclusion of an all-wise 
Providence. 

That French writers should deplore 
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the loss of their American possessions 
is not surprising. Yet it is not ‘easy 
to divine the probable course of events, 
if the fortune of war had favoured 
instead of thwarting them. The re 
tention of Canada, whatever other 
effect it might have had, would not 
have prevented the revolution that 
broke out in the mother country 
thirty years after Wolfe and Mont- 
calm fell on the Plains of Abraham. 
Canada was as royalist and as Catholic 
as La Vendée. Mr. Parkman has 
truly described the fatal influence of 
the principle of religious exclusiveness 
on the destinies of the colony. In 
making Canada, he says, a citadel of 
the state religion—a holy of holies for 
exclusive Roman Catholic orthodoxy— 
the clerical ministers of the Crown 
robbed their country of a_ trans- 
Atlantic empire. ‘“ New France could 
not grow with a priest on guard at 
the gate, to let in none but such as 
pleased him.” One of the ablest of 
the French governors advised the king 
to send ten thousand peasants into 
the valley of the Ohio to hold back 
the British swarm from the other side 
of the Alleghanies. As Mr. Parkman 
says, the Huguenots would have hailed 
as a boon the permission to emigrate 
under the flewr-de-lis, and build up a 
Protestant France in the valleys of 
the West. 

This chance of a great and solid 
scheme of French colonisation was 
lost. Then, how would Canada, ultra- 
Catholic as she was, have lived with 
the Revolution? She would undoubt- 
edly have been bitterly hostile to it, 
and if she had escaped from the first 
Pitt in the sixth decade of the cen- 
tury, would pretty certainly, and per- 
haps even willingly, have been one of 
the earliest acquisitions of the second 
Pitt in the last decade. It is true 
that on this hypothesis there would in 
all probability have been no American 
Union, enjoying an independent go- 
vernment. That would not have saved 
Canada to France, and she would as 
surely have been added to the British 
possessions at the end of the war as 
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were Trinidad, Guiana, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

These are idle speculations, but they 
ought to console Frenchmen for the 
fall of Montcalm and the loss of 
Quebec, and remind them to look for 
the ultimate cause of these disasters, 
as of so many others, to the ecclesias- 
tical bigotry and political stupidity of 
the old French monarchy. Demo- 
eracy, said Royer Collard, is incapable 
of prudence in government ; it is of 
its very nature a system of violence, 
of war, and of bankruptcy. We hear 
the same talk to-day from over-fasti- 
dious literary observers in France. 
They point with sombre scorn to con- 
fusion of finance, want of firm direc- 
tion in policy, flaccidity of military 
administration, as so many results of 
popular government. Even if these 
charges were more substantial in fact 
than they are, the history of Mont- 
calm would show that the corruption 
and incompetency of the old monarchy 
have never been approached by the 
new democracy, even on the testimony 
of its bitterest traducers. Nor was it 
democracy, but the narrow statesman- 
ship and administrative debility of a 
patrician oligarchy, that within a gene- 
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ration of the Peace of Paris got worsted 
in the War of American Independence. 
The result was a vast advantage for 
the happiness of mankind. The for- 
tunes of society in the American Union 
could never have prospered as we have 
seen, if the great experiment had been 
tried in the inelastic bonds of a cen- 
tralised subordination to the British 
Parliament or Crown. Shrewd ob- 
servers foresaw that after the colonists 
were once freed from the presence of 
the foreign enemy, they would soon 
free themselves from the authority of 
the domestic master. The extension 
of the British empire was the imme- 
diate cause of its great disintegration. 
As for the French, what they did 
after the loss of Canada, which was 
the head of their American dominion, 
was to cede to Spain New Orleans and 
part of Louisiana, which had been the 
tail of it. Then, as we know, from 
Spain Louisiana fell into the hands of 
Napoleon in 1800. Three years later 
Napoleon, to prevent its seizure by the 
nation of shopkeepers, sold it to the 
United States for sixty millions of 
francs. That was the final exit, 
judicious if not glorious, of the French 
flag from the Western continent. 


SONNET. 


Far off to sunnier shores he bade us go, 

And find him in his labyrinthine maze 

Of orange, olive, myrtle,—charméd ways 

Where the gray violet and red wind-flower blow, 
And lawn and slope are purple with the glow 


Of kindlier climes. 


There Love shall orb our days, 


Or, like the wave that fills those balmy bays, 
Pulse through our life and with an ebbless flow ; 
So now, my dove, but for a breathing while 
Fly, let us fly this dearth of song and flower, 
And, while we fare together forth alone 

From out our winter-wasted Northern isle, 
Dream of his rich Mediterranean bower, 

Then mix our orange-blossom with his own, 


H. 





IRRESPONSIBLE 


Ir is our privilege to inhabit a land of 
which the poet sings— 

**The land, where girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak the thing he will.”’ 
And so, whenever we are not respon- 
sible for carrying out our opinions 
into immediate practice, we are in- 
clined to think that they may be 
expressed with the utmost freedom. 

Thus all our thoughts, whether first 
or second, whether the outcome of 
mature deliberation or the chance 
medley of patriotism and indigestion 
resulting from a daily paper and a 
free breakfast-table, find expression 
in conversation at least, if not in 
type. And often enough in type also, 
for are we not on excellent terms with 
the editor of the Daily , and have 
we not many friends who before now 
have talked pleasantly about our ready 
pen ? 

It is concerning this free expression 
of crude opinion, of which we are apt 
to make no conscience at all, that I 
would suggest a scruple. I do not 
refer here to religious or moral 
scruples, of which much might be 
said, but rather to the scruple social 
or political, suggesting a responsibi- 
lity to our fellow-men for mischief 
more or less probably done them. I 
would insist that no opinion, as long 
as it is in any way expressed, can be 
regarded as irresponsible. If we are 
narrow and fierce and dogmatic on 
points regarding which we ought to 
recognise that our knowledge is very 
small, though it be only in our own 
family circle, yet we thereby contribute 
to the great mass of blatant unfair- 
ness which drowns the voice of truth, 
and we tend to obstruct that deliver- 
ance from error which requires as its 
first condition that honest men should 
understand themselves, and then 
understand each other. But, it may 
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be said, and it is said repeatedly, that 
this narrow vehemence, inspiring as 
it does assertions on either side of a 
question, does in fact neutralise its 
own mischief. Yet it is this very 
neutralisation of all distinct thought 
which is the despair of right thinking. 
No progress is made in any sphere of 
thought in which dead carcases throng 
the field, still under arms, and still 
demanding battle. 
** The times have been 
That when the brains were out the man 
would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again.” 


And this is precisely what the many 
so-ealled irresponsible thinkers are 
contributing to bring about in the 
region of politics, religion, and, in 
fact, wherever exact science has not 
preoccupied and fortified the ground. 
Men habitually allow themselves free- 
dom of expression on thousands of 
delicate many-sided subjects, on which 
nothing but a careful and prolonged 
examination of the question—a pro- 
cess to which they have no intention 
whatever of submitting themselves— 
could qualify them to speak at all. 
They are not consciously dishonest, 
but they are acting under the excite 
ment of a partial vision, very analogous 
to that of the victim of alcohol, and 
they should be held responsible for 
their misstatements, just as the drunk- 
ard is for his acts of violence. Passion, 
the fosterling of pride or ignorance, 
is an acute form of dishonesty, and 
its expression is a lie. Indignation 
must not speak until information has 
been given of the whole case; then, 
indeed, it has the right to colour 
and point the sentence of mature 
deliberation. 

No doubt the temptation to this sort 
of rash judgment is well-nigh over- 
whelming. ‘To every paterfamilias in 
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the kingdom above the very poorest, 
the daily paper may bring any event, 
any point of conduct or speculation 
important enough to engage public 
attention, as the animals were brought 
to the feet of Adam, that he may 
name and qualify it as he shall think 
fit. Nay, so many of the acts and 
speculations of the world are in a 
degree addressed to him, es to a 
member of the great tribunal of public 
opinion ; how can he help sitting in 
judgment? Poor man! be he as re- 
luctant as Sly himself to receive his 
honours and “conserves,” he can 
hardly do otherwise. He must come 
to a decision of some sort upon the 
Egyptian crisis, and upon the conduct 
of the Lords. He is invited to do so, 
and Egypt and the Lords are both 
playing at him more or less. Yes, he 
has the right, and he may exercise it 
without reproach, if only he will re- 
cognise his partial vision, and speak 
under correction of that larger portion 
of his subject which he knows, or 
should know, that he cannot see. 
There is a familiar provincialism 
used in deprecation of such self-praise 
as is felt to be inevitable, “‘ Though I 
says it as shouldn’t.” Might not this 
formula be extended to all such en- 
forced judgments as I am contem- 
plating. As thus, “I am decidedly of 
opinion that the attack at Tel el Kebir 
should have begun an hour earlier than 
it did, but, seeing that I have been all 
my life engaged in the manufacture of 
small-clothes, and that, although a 
volunteer I have never seen active 
service, ‘I says it as shouldn’t ’—Sir 
Garnet being so much more likely to 
be right than I.” Or again, it may 
seem unreasonable to me that an aris- 
tocratic handful should oppose what is 
generally understood to be the popular 
cause ; but this opinion which I have a 
right to form should be qualified by 
the consideration that I may hardly 
have mastered sufficiently the theory 
and history of the British constitution 
to have apprehended precisely the 
functions of the different estates. 
We cannot all be expected to emulate 
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the sobriety of that Parisian boot- 
maker—a hero of fable, I am afraid— 
who, on being asked his opinion of the 
respective merits of Turenne and the 
Grand Condé on the same stricken 
field, replied, “I made the boots of 
both gentlemen; as far as boots go 
there is not a pin to choose between 
them ; beyond that I cannot go, for it 
lies outside my profession.” 

But, it may be asked, of what use 
politically are such hesitating judg- 
ments; they do not admit of being 
utilised for demonstration purposes; 
they are a rosewater out of which it 
is not possible to make a revolution. 
Doubtless, I answer, such practice 
serves the cause of truth, and the 
cause of truth only. Nevertheless its 
first effect is by no means to render a 
man’s view or conduct unsusceptible 
to the influence of others. What it 
does do is this: it teaches him to dis- 
tinguish carefully what he does know 
from what he does not know, and, as 
to the latter, to be very scrupulous in 
his choice of the authority from which 
he seeks such information as may be 
indispensable. Such practice, I admit, 
will ultimately tend to create a poli- 
tical judgment independent of party ; 
but is this an objection? It must be 
admitted, I think, by any one who has 
studied our constitutional history, that 
government by party, whatever its 
difficulties, is nothing less than a 
necessity. But it does not follow from 
this that it is not well that there 
should be in the country a consider- 
able body who, belonging to neither 
party, are free to judge both parties 
impartially. A few so-called “ trim- 
mers” like Lord Halifax might bring 
no unseasonable contingent to the 
vessel of the state. 

If it be urged of this habit of looking 
at both sides, of scrupulously forming 
compensative judgments, “thus the 
native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought;” I 
remark that there is no question of 
action : these are so-called irresponsible 
critics. Moreover, in judging action, 
and the conduct of men of action, our 
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use will persistently dwell upon the 
distinction of speculation and practice. 
It is one special evil of the licentious 
criticism I am deprecating, that a 
course of action, say in politics or 
strategy, is criticised simply on its own 
abstract merits, as though it always 
stood with the actor therein to abstain 
had he so willed it, whereas it is almost 
always a question of alternatives, 
inaction not being one of them. It 
is this which the narrow-minded 
impulsive critic is apt to forget. 
Reconsideration should assure him that 
no abstract criticism of the course 
taken can be effective, unless it can 
be shown that some other practical 
course is less open to objection. Men 
of action should find here their own 
advantage. 

I have been considering the positive 
mischief directly accruing from the 
prevalence of false crude statement in 
every sphere of human life ; but this 
is not all that such statement is 
responsible for. It is often responsible 
for its opposite. You cannot distort 


the truth in one direction without pro- 
voking a corresponding extravagance 


in the other. How often has the 
hot-headed Tory paterfamilias, by the 
dogmatic inconsequence of his de- 
liverances on every possible subject, 
forced into premature development the 
budding radicalism or scepticism of a 
younger son? “The pater has been 
outrageous, unanswerable, and demon- 
strably absurd” ; what wonder then 
if before he has left school, the clever 
lad whose new-cut logic teeth ache like 
a puppy’s for exercise on every knot 
and tag that comes in his way, protests, 
under a sense of blank frustration, 
that his father’s hero shall be no 
longer his hero, nor his father’s god 
his god. 

Is there, it may be asked, no prac- 
tical suggestion in which these 
remarks may issue? I believe that 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ingenious com- 
mendations of the French Academy 
have found little favour in this 
country; and what Academy could 
deal with the mass of material we 
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have been considering, the staple of 
private conversation and correspond- 
ence. I hardly think that the time 
is ripe for a society “des hommes 
bien sensés, qui pensent comme vous 
et moi!” 

My one object, as I began by saying, 
has been all along to inject a scruple 
into individuals, or rather to give an 
additional twist to a scruple which 
must exist in every honest mind. We 
cannot help contributing by the very 
necessities of our living to the sanitary 
ditficulties of our neighbourhood. By 
the mere act of breathing we help to 
exhaust the oxygen which makes the 
atmosphere available for the life of 
the community. But surely it is more 
or less in our power to avoid increasing 
by tributaries of our own the unwhole- 
some mass of nonsense which clogs 
every channel of honest thought ; nor, 
if we care for our fellow-men, should we 
grudge any measure of self-discipline 
to the attainment of such an end. 
Total abstinence has become a great 
power in this country, and the tiny 
shred of blue ribbon which pledges its 
wearer to allow nothing to enter ‘his 
lips of a character to prejudice his 
wits has become almost fashionable. Is 
there no badge, or is no badge neces- 
sary to mark those who are prepared 
to hear -both sides, and to suspend 
judgment until they have done so ; to 
avoid at any sacrifice the epigram- 
matic exploitation of half truths or 
quarter truths when the whole truth 
is attainable; and when judgment 
must be expressed upon more or less 
partial information, to acknowledge 
frankly the exact state of the case, 
and that on this occasion their word 
must be taken valeat quantum? If 
our style loses something of smartness 
and vivacity thereby, such ornaments 
will be well lost in such a cause, and 
they will gain ten times in effective- 
ness when reserved to fledge arrows 
that we use only when the intention 
is maturely strung and the aim sure. 

But is not this to put too heavy and 
harsh a restraint upon the intercourse 
of life If free discussion is to wait 
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upon mature study, there is an end of 
its freedom ; and if it has to qualify 
all its assertions with conditions, it is 
a game hardly worth playing. Is the 
whole race of first thoughts, it is urged 
plaintively, those firstlings of the in- 
tellectua) spring, to perish in limine ? 
What maturity of form or tint can 
compensate for the loss of their tender 
freshness? Far be it from me to at- 
tempt to banish any form of genial 
trifling, provided only we know it for 
what it is. Any lady or gentleman 
who can condescend to wear motley, 
or slip on a cap and bells, shall have 
carte blanche to talk what trifles they 
please, and to exercise justice, poetic 
or otherwise, upon any opinion or 
action that displeases them, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Neither need they 
fear any incongruity between the oc- 
casional flashes of truth and justice 
with which they may be inspired and 
the office they would be sustaining, 
for are not the fools of our greatest 
poets serious and pertinent enough on 
occasion, whilst their wildest aberra- 
tions take in nobody, seeing that no one 
had a right to expect anything better. 

Belligerents need have no anxiety 
lest there should ensue any lack of 
controversy, for the real differences 
which divide men are very deep and 
deadly, although not so numerous as 
is generally supposed. Did we know 
ourselves and others better, we should 
be opposed in larger masses, but 
should not fight the less heartily. But 
the true advantage would be this, that 
the contest would be a real, not a ficti- 
tious one, and, as such, would be a 
real step towards a lasting victory or 
a lasting peace. As it is, controver- 
sialists are obliged by mutual mis- 
understandings to be contented with 
repelling from themselves or combating 
in others attributions in the main 
fantastic ; and so, for the most part, 
go down to oblivion together, amid a 
din of hollow armour. Or again, 
more piteous still, those who should 
be friends, contend with one another 
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to the death. Such fruitless combat 
reminds one of Landseer’s famous 
picture of two dead stags with horns 
death-locked, and the curious keen- 
faced fox who peers at them in the 
early morning, like the spirit of modern 
criticism appreciating an antique 
defeat. 

A piece of thinly disguised egotism, 
I hear people exclaim ; you are really 
asserting that you alone play the game 
fairly, whilst every one else is cheating 
around you ; and this any one can say. 
There is a self-satisfied character in a 
recent novel, who, when asked if he 
thinks that he alone is going to heaven, 
answers, “ Myself and a few more,” 
and then, after a moment of apparent 
reconsideration, “ but unco few.” It 
is to this “unco few” that I would 
look for examples of what I desire. 
For ourselves we may well say, “ in 
multis peccavimus omnes;” but we 
have all known here and there a man 
to whom no appeal made in the name 
of truth was ever made in vain; 
whose life has been devoted to labori- 
ously gathering up every fragment of 
truth great and small, as the early 
Church gathered up the remains of its 
martyrs; but, unlike the Italian 
sacristan, who kneads up his relics 
into the comely conventionality of a 
waxen Corpo Santo, ever refuses to 
present fragments as other than 
fragments. 

Truth methinks has many admirers, 
but few servants. Who that has the 
capacity of loving at all can fail to be 
smitten now and again with the love 
of truth, a love transcending all other 
loves? Who has not triumphed in its 
triumph, and for the moment at least 
reckoned no sacrifice too costly to be 
made in its behalf? But alas! some- 
thing more than this is necessary. 
There is a household service of minute 
observance required, for the most part 
in the form of abstinence, before, O 
King Agrippa, “in little and in 
great” thou canst be accounted one of 
truth’s servants. 


I. R. 
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BLacksTONE has now been dead more 
than a century, but neither lawyers 
nor laymen have yet made up their 
minds whether he was an intellectual 
giant, or only a second-rate man of 
letters, with a little learning and a 
pretty style, who acquired popularity 
because he flattered the English con- 
stitution. His friends have pitched 
high their eulogy. Sir William Jones, 
speaking to the freeholders of Middle- 
sex, who had little reason to love 
Blackstone, called him the pride of 
England, and in a grave legal treatise 
referred to the Commentaries as the 
most correct and beautiful outline that 
ever was exhibited of any human 
science. Hargrave, fresh from anno- 


tating Coke upon Littleton, described 
him as an almost second Hale, and 
that as it were in the very presence of 


Hale, in a volume of tracts half filled 
with Hale’s legal lore. “To me,” 
said Mr, Justice Coleridge, the nephew 
of the poet, and one of Blackstone’s 
many editors, “the Commentaries ap- 
pear in the light of a national pro- 
perty, which all should be anxious to 
improve to the uttermost, and which 
no one of proper feeling will meddle 
with inconsiderately.” And a distin- 
guished German jurist, exaggerating 
only a little, has said that Englishmen 
regard the Commentaries as “ein 
juristisches Evangelium.” The history 
of the work is in itself remarkable. 
If we except the Jnstitutes of Justinian, 
and the De Jure Belli ac Pacis of 
Grotius, perhaps no law-book has been 
oftener printed. Not to speak of the 
many adaptations, more or less close, 
or of the many abridgments of the 
Commentaries (one of these was “ in- 
tended for the use of young persons, 
and comprised in a series of letters 
from a father to his daughter”), they 
have, in their original form, gone 
through more than twenty complete 


editions in England since the publica- 
tion of the first volume in 1765. Nor 
has the homage of parody—in the 
shape of a “Comic Blackstone’”— 
been wanting to place them among 
the classics. In America they have 
attained at least an equal fame. In 
the speech on Conciliation, delivered 
in 1775, Burke said he had heard 
from an eminent bookseller that neariy 
as many copies had been sold there as 
here. Two years later, one of the five 
members appointed to frame the laws 
of Virginia seriously proposed that, 
with suitable modifications, the Com- 
mentaries should be taken as_ their 
text. There is reason to believe that 
they are now held in higher esteem in 
America than among ourselves. The 
American editions, already nearly as 
numerous as the English, still continue 
to multiply,! while forty years have 
passed since we have had an English 
Blackstone with an unmutilated text. 
His own countrymen are now content 
to know him through the medium of 
condensed and often lifeless versions, 
though it is not so far back since, for 
those who aspired to the amount of 
legal knowledge which a gentleman 
should possess, Blackstone was _ the 
very voice of the law. 

If on many sides Blackstone re 
ceived the meed of excessive praise, 
his critics, it must be allowed, did not 
spare him. They have not been many, 
but they have spoken so emphatically, 
and, within certain limits, so unat- 
swerably, that they have aroused 
suspicion whether, after all, Blackstone 
may not have been a charlatan. He 
was naturally regarded with distrust 
by lawyers of the rigid school, who 
felt that legal learning was gone if 
such primers as the Commentaries were 
to displace the venerable Coke. The 


1A second edition of Professor Cooley’: 
Blackstone was published in Chicago last year. 
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Blackstone. 


book was not many years old before 
the phrase “ Blackstone lawyers ” came 
to be used as synonymous with smat- 
terersin law. But such criticism had 
a professional ring, and perhaps in the 
end did the assailed author more good 
than harm. 

If nowadays the name of Blackstone 
is held in diminished respect, the fact is 
mainly due to the contempt poured 
upon him by Bentham and Austin. 
They mercilessly exposed his shallow 
and confused philosophy. Bentham, 
reviewing one by one his opinions on 
government, maintained that they 
were not so much false as wholly 
meaningless; and Austin declared 
that neither in the general concep- 
tion, nor in the detail of his book, 
is there a single particle of original 
and discriminating thought. It is 
tainted throughout, said the one, with 
hostility to reform ; it was popular, 
said the other, because it “truckled 
to the sinister interests and mischiev- 
ous prejudices of power.” Austin 
found nothing to praise even in its style, 


which, though fitted to tickle the ear, 
seemed to him effeminate, rhetorical, 
and prattling, and not in keeping with 
the dignity of the subject. 

So long as his admirers could see 


no defects in his work, and his 
critics were blind to its merits, judg- 
ments of Blackstone kept moving 
along parallel lines, and never met. 
Standing at this distance of time, 
when the Commentaries have long lost 
the glitter of novelty, when we have 
not Bentham’s cause for anger, and 
when nobody retains a belief in the 
infallibility of Austin, it should be 
possible to treat Blackstone more 
fairly than either his friends or his 
enemies have done. There are signs 
that a juster estimate is now being 
formed, and the clearest of these is 
the testimony of one who must know 
by his own experience what were the 
difficulties which Blackstone  sur- 
mounted. Sir James Stephen admits 
that he was neither a profound nor an 
accurate thinker, that he is often led 
to speak of English law in terms of 
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absurd praise, and that his arrange- 
ment of the subject is imperfect. But 
“the fact still remains,” he says, 
“ that Blackstone first rescued the law 
of England from chaos. He did, and 
did exceedingly well, for the end of 
the eighteenth century, what Coke 
tried to do, and did exceedingly ill, 
about 150 years before ; that is to say, 
he gave an account of the law as a 
whole, capable of being studied, not 
only without disgust, but with interest 
and profit. . . . A better work of the 
kind has not yet been written, and, 
with all its defects, the literary skill 
with which a problem of extraordinary 
difficulty has been dealt with is aston- 
ishing. 

Few authors ever had a clearer 
field. Long before his day, indeed, the 
immense growth of the law had been 
regarded as a heavy burden. Lawyers 
groaned, just as they groan now, over 
the increasing accumulation of statutes 
and reports. And yet Coke upon 
Littleton remained the beginner’s chief 
guide. Coke called his work the 
Institutes of the Laws of England ; 
but, whatever its other merits, it lacks 
every quality which the title would 
suggest. It is unsystematic, undi- 
gested ; it makes no pretence of leading 
its reader from principles to rules ; and 
it spares him the details of no curious 
anomaly, It is like an overgrown 
treatise on the subjunctive mood. The 
need had long been felt for a better 
work ; and the broad outlines had been 
sketched by Hale in his admirable 
Analysis of the Civil Part of the Law, 
which Blackstone followed in every 
essential feature. Some treatises too 
had appeared written with a purely 
educational purpose. Of these the 
most successful, long recommended as 
an elementary text-book for students, 
was the Jnstitutes of Wood, a Buck- 
inghamshire clergyman. It was a 
praiseworthy attempt to present the 
law in a methodical form, but it 
lacked literary merit, and had all the 
dulness of an epitome. It is memor- 
able only as the book which the 
Commentaries displaced. 
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Blackstone saw his opportunity. 
Perhaps no one else in his time com- 
bined in the same degree the qualities 
which the work required; nor was 
there any one so capable of writing a 
law-book which could be read with 
interest by educated laymen, and at 
the same time be accepted as almost 
authoritative by practising lawyers. 
Blackstone’s training enabled him to 
gain the ear of both; for he was not 
only a lawyer, but a man of letters. 
His love of literature developed early, 
and along with it a desire to win lite- 
rary fame. He does not seem to have 
read widely, but the pleasure which 
in his school days he derived from 
Shakespeare and Milton, Pope and 
Addison, was dulled neither by ad- 
vancing years nor by the absorbing 
demands of the law. “The notes 
which he gave me on Shakespeare,” 
said Malone, who used them in his 
edition, “show him to have been a 
man of excellent taste and accuracy, 
and a good critic.” He was something 
of a poet himself; but the “ Lawyer’s 
Farewell to his Muse,” the “ Lawyer’s 
Prayer,” and the “ Elegy on the Death 
of the Prince of Wales,” though they 
have occasionally been unearthed as 
curiosities, have long been swept away 
with other rubbish of the kind. The 
following lines, which are his best, 
and in which we feel the very spirit 
of the Commentaries, will not tempt 
further even the most diligent seeker 
after neglected poets. Their historical 
audacity would amaze Professor Free- 
man. 

** Oh, let me pierce the secret shade 

Where dwells the venerable maid ! 
There humbly mark, with rev’rent awe, 
The guardian of Britannia’s Law, 
Unfold with joy her sacred page 

(Th’ united boast of many an age, 
Where mix’d yet uniform appears 

The wisdom of a thousand years) . . . 
Observe how parts with parts unite 

In one harmonious rule of right ; 

See countless wheels distinctly tend 
By various laws to one great end ; 
While mighty Alfred’s piercing soul 
Pervades and animates the whole.” 


The Pope who was lost in Black- 
stone we can as easily spare as the 


Blackstone. 


Ovid who was lostin Murray. Yet it 
was from that love of literature to 
which his poetical compositions bear 
witness, perhaps in some degree also 
from the enforced measure and re 
straint of verse, that he acquired a 
style, which though it has not the 
freshness and variety of Addison’s, 
its most direct model, has the same 
singular clearness and almost the same 
ease and flow. By education, not by 
accident, did he come to deserve 
Bentham’s one compliment that he it 
was who first, of all institutional 
writers, taught jurisprudence to speak 
the language of the scholar and the 
gentleman. 

Beyond keeping up a certain interest 
in architecture, on which in early 
youth he is said to have composed a 
treatise, Blackstone seldom allowed 
himself to be diverted from a perse- 
vering and varied study of law. He 
divided his time between Westminster 
and Oxford, and long remained unde 
cided whether he should finally settle 
in the law-courts or among his books. 
While, with hardly any practice of his 
own, he was training himself with 
unusual diligence, as his reports of 
cases testify, in the practical part of 
his profession, he had it clearly before 
him that law is not to be mastered by 
any one who neglects its history. “ In 
my apprehension,” he said, when he 
was a student, “the learning out of 
use is as necessary as that of every 
day’s practice ;” and he carried out 
this belief by making the Commen 
taries as much a history as an exposi- 
tion. Even more plainly than in his 
great work we can see in his edition 
of Magna Charta and the Charter of the 
Forest how unflagging were his zeal 
and patience, and how minute his 
investigations. His knowledge of gene- 
ral history may have been superficial, 
as Hallam said it was; he may have 
had old-fashioned notions about Alfred 
the Great, even though he does warn 
his readers against the tendency to 
ascribe all imaginable things to that 
king ; yet the Commentaries contain 
what, on the whole, is still the best 
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history written in English of English 
law. 

The plan of the book had long been 
in his mind; he was indirectly led to 
carry it out through an attempt of the 
Duke of Newcastle to corrupt him. 
Lord Mansfield (then Mr. Murray) 
recommended him to the chair of civil 
law at Oxford, which was vacant in 
1756, but he lost the appointment, 
according to report, because he was 
not hearty enough in promising the 
duke support “ whenever anything in 
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peak the university.” Murray, hearing of 





his disappointment, advised him to 
lecture on his own account upon English 







erest B® law. He took the advice ; the novelty 
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them successful; and when the Vine- 
rian chair of common law was founded 
in 1758 he was appointed the first 
professor. Making hardly any change 
in form, arrangement, or mode of 
treatment, as appears from his notes 
which are still extant written in the 
neatest of hands, he expanded the 
lectures into the Commentaries. But 
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House of Lords in 1812, Lord Elien- 
borough spoke of him as follows :— 
“Blackstone, when he compiled his 
lectures, was comparatively an igno- 
rant man ; he was merely a fellow of 
All Souls’ College, moderately skilled 
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that made the book, as it was the book 
that made him learned.” The Com- 
mentaries were not, however, the work 
of a merely book-learned man ; besides 
his attendance in the courts as a 
spectator, Blackstone had enjoyed 
several years of good practice before 
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the first volume appeared ; but Ellen- 
borough’s opinion is substantially 
sound. It is indeed one of the striking 
facts about Blackstone that while as 
years went on his mind gained little 
in breadth, and his fundamental ideas 
underwent no change, he was able, by 
simple hard work and with abilities 
not by any means the highest, to make 
himself at length one of the really 
learned lawyers of his time. Several 
names might be mentioned which on 
special lines of law stand far above 
his ; but there was no one who rivalled 
him in that extent of general know- 
ledge which an institutional writer 
must possess. The Commentaries have 
won the peculiar distinction of being 
quoted and of carrying weight in every 
political discussion which raises ques- 
tions of constitutional importance, and 
also of being cited in our courts 
(though under protest from some rigid 
judges) as only a little lower than that 
small group among our law-books 
which have an inherent, and not 
merely a reflected, authority. We 
should do Blackstone grievous wrong 
if from his popularity we assumed 
that his knowledge was superficial. 

Thus, both as lawyer and as man of 
letters, he was peculiarly fitted for his 
work, Written with less literary 
skill, the Commentaries would long 
ago have been forgotten ; if his learn- 
ing had been more minute, he would 
never have written them at all. A 
work which, partly through favouring 
circumstances, but mainly through its 
merits, has effected a real revolution 
in legal studies, is not to be dismissed 
by saying that its philosophy is weak, 
and that it is hostile to reform. 

There is certainly no profound nor 
much original thought in Blackstone’s 
four volumes. Nobody was ever made 
better able to comprehend a difficulty 
in English law by means of the no- 
tions on laws in general to be found 
in that famous chapter, which, as Sir 
Henry Maine puts it, may almost be 
said to have made Bentham and 
Austin into jurists by virtue of sheer 
repulsion. They lead to nothing, and 
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explain nothing. They are rather the 
obeisances made by a polite professor 
to his subject, or a lawyer’s invocation 
of his muse, than the necessary found- 
ations of a system. Blackstone repeats 
the venerable doctrine that human 
laws depend on the law of nature and 
the law of revelation, and that no laws 
are valid which conflict with these ; 
but he never dares to apply it to any 
rule of English law. And when he 
comes to speak of parliament and 
monarchy, he has forgotten that odd 
proof of the perfection of the British 
constitution, with its divine combina- 
tion of power, wisdom, and goodness, 
of which Bentham made such easy fun. 
He does not so much as pretend to be 
original. Heis so dependent on others 
that he adopts not only their opinions 
but even their language, and by no 
means always does he let us know 
that he is quoting. He does not refer 
to Locke when he is stating, prac- 
tically in Locke’s words, the theory of 
the right of society to inflict punish- 
ment; he never mentions the name 
of Burlamaqui, who was his guide, 
most faithfully followed, in the analy- 
sis of laws in general ; and he fails to 
acknowledge half his obligations to 
Montesquieu.’ Indeed, the free use 
he makes of Montesquieu’s famous 
chapter on the English constitution 
would be appalling, did we not re- 
member that he was only following a 
professional custom of appropriation, 


which legal authors have not yet 
wholly abandoned. There is, in fact, 
scarcely a single sentence of that 


‘hapter which has not, somewhere or 
ther, found its way into the Commen- 
aries; and, as often as not, the Com- 
wentator leaves us to infer that the 
reflections are his own. 

In estimating the value of Black- 
stone’s work, however, we should not 
make too much of the fact that his 
general theories are either weak or 


1 Blackstone does not seem to have read 
tither Burlamaqui or Montesquieu in French. 
He invariably uses the words of Nugent’s 
translations, which had then been recently 
published. 
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The truth is that when we 
have got rid of them we have not 
touched the substance of the work 
itself ; his exposition of English law 
remains unaffected, whether they be 
true or false. Moreover, these same 
theories of his have a considerable in- 
direct interest ; for as they afford us 
an opportunity of observing how, ata 
turning-point in the history of mo- 
dern thought, certain important ideas 
acted upon an intellect, which, from 
its very want of independence and 


borrowed. 


courage, all the better reflected the 
common opinions of the time. His 


philosophy exhibits the doctrine of the 
social contract in a state of decay, and 
enables us to watch the English mind 
preparing itself for utilitarianism. 
Blackstone refuses to accept the 
social contract in its naked form ; he 
ridicules the notion of individuals 
meeting together on a large plain to 
choose the tallest man present as their 
governor ; and he traces the growth 
of society upwards from the family 
living a pastoral life to the settled 
agricultural community. His concep- 
tion of social development comes as 
near the current modern theories as 
that of any thinker of his century, 
save Mandeville. But the social con- 
tract was too tempting to be altogether 
abandoned. He speaks of it as a 
tacit agreement between governor and 
governed, of protection on the one side 
and submission on the other, and 
from this implied agreement he draws 
conclusions as freely as if it were a 
historical fact. Stating Locke’s theory 
without any qualification, he bases 
upon the contract (for he recurs to the 
word) the right of society to punish 
crime. The laws under which thieves 
suffer were made, he tells us, with 
their own consent. So he says that 
the oath of allegiance is nothing more 
than a declaration in words of what 
was before implied in law. And he 
justities the Revolution on the ground 
that King James had endeavoured to 
subvert the constitution by breaking 
the original contract. Believer as he 
is in the law of nature, Blackstone is 
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more than half a utilitarian. True, he 
has based all law on both the natural 
and the revealed law; but by a for- 
tunate coincidence everything that 
tends to man’s happiness is in accord- 
ance with the former. Except where 
the revealed law applies, the actual 
rule of life is that man should pursue 
his own true and substantial happi- 
ness. ‘ This,” he says, “is the found- 
ation of what we call ethics or natural 
law.” Throughout the whole of his 
work his tests are purely those of 
utility, and with his broad principles 
of unbending orthodoxy he mingles 
theories, some of which the most 
thorough-going utilitarian would think 
too bluntly stated. Repudiating the 
notion of atonement or expiation, he 
maintains that punishment is only a 
precaution against future offences. 
He treats property as an adventitious 
right, unknown in the natural state ; 
and to the amazement of some of his 
editors he has the courage to face the 
logical result, that theft is punished, 
not by any natural right, but only 
because it is detrimental to society. 
It is a malum prohibitum, not a malum 
He goes so far as to say that 
where the law prohibits certain acts 
wider pecuniary penalties, the prohi- 
bition does not make the transgression 
amoral offence, or sin, and that the 
only obligation in conscience is to sub- 
mit to the penalty. He affirms as a 
thing beyond doubt that human laws 
have no concern with private vices. 
And he professes to defend the mea- 
sures which placed Catholics and Dis- 
senters under disabilities, not upon 
theological grounds, but simply be- 
cause all dissent is subversive of 
civil government. We may be sure 
that Blackstone would not have spoken 
as he did if he had believed that 
average men in his time would con- 
sider his doctrines offensive: and 
taking him as an index of contem- 
porary opinion, we can see that the 
field was ready for Bentham. 
Blackstone’s hostility to reform has 
4 special interest. There is, perhaps, 
no better example to be found in our 
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literature of the typical Englishman, 
who loves his country, who considers 
its constitution the best constitution, 
its laws the best laws, and the liberty 
which its citizens enjoy the completest 
liberty which the world has known. 
He was conservative by circum- 
stances and profession, as well as by 
temperament. His opinions were 
formed at a time when men lived 
politically at a lower level than they 
ever did before or have done since. 
No bold reforming spirit could have 
grown up in the Jacobite unrest of 
half a century, with the Whigs, to all 
appearance, permanently seated in 
power, and desirous of showing that 
the party of the Revolution was 
capable of moderation. There was no 
party of progress. No clear line of 
principle divided Whigs from Tories ; 
so that it became a plausible thesis 
that they had exchanged positions. 
There were, in short, no great ideals 
in the air, which could stimulate to 
movement such a sluggish man as 
Blackstone. Perhaps some of his 
conservatism was due to his profes- 
sion. The instances are probably 
rare of an English lawyer, with either 
extensive practice or great learning, 
who, on questions of personal liberty, 
whether of religion or of speech or of 
trade, has stood far in advance of the 
average opinion of his age. The pro- 
fession tends to foster conservatism. 
The habit of deciding by precedents 
and usage is not to be shaken off 
when the mind turns from law to 
politics ; and the men who declared 
that the common law is the perfection 
of reason, and who thought that it 
savoured of profanity to speak dis- 
respectfully of common recoveries, 
could not be expected to doubt the 
excellence of the British constitution 
or the necessity of Catholic disabilities. 
Something, too, must be allowed for 
the influence of a training which both 
narrows the scope of reasoning, and 
within the narrower limits makes is 
close and unbroken. A mind so 
schooled will naturally shrink from 
the gaps in evidence which the inno- 
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vator must boldly face and overstep. 
May we not in the same way explain 
the alleged conservatism of men of 
science ¢ 

The main theme of Blackstone’s 
teaching is that of contentment with 
a constitution which to him seemed as 
nearly perfect as any work of man 
can be. “Of a constitution,” he says, 
“so wisely contrived, so strongly 
raised, and so highly finished, it is 
hard to speak with that praise which 
is justly and severely its due: the 
thorough and attentive contemplation 
of it will furnish its best panegyric. 
[t has all the elements of stability ; 
for by a graduated scale of dignity 
from the peasant to the prince, it 
rises like a pyramid from a_ broad 
foundation, diminishing to a point as 
it rises. It is this ascending and con- 
tracting proportion,” he says, with the 
law of gravitation in his mind, “that 
adds stability to any government.” 
‘¢ All of us have it in our choice,” these 
are Blackstone’s words, “to do every- 
thing that a good man would desire 
to do; and are restrained from no- 
thing, but what would be pernicious 
either to ourselves or our fellow- 
citizens.” He does not, however, 
mean us to accept this statement too 
literally. He allows that the consti- 
tution has faults—“ lest we should be 
tempted to think it of more than 
human structure’”’—and he is careful 
to tell us what he means when he 
says that this or that institution is 
perfect. As the expounder and 
historian of English law, he uses 
words of higher praise than he would 
do if he wrote as a politician. He 
feels that he is dealing with the 
spirit of laws, and that it is not his 
business to consider every change 
of circumstances which may have im- 
paired their efficiency. To point out 
each defect, or to suggest ways of 
amendment, would, moreover, have 
been alien from the purpose of a 
work in which he sought to interpret 
the laws and to teach respect for 
them ; and therefore he does not guard 
himself against exaggeration, sharing 
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the opinion of Burke, that we only 
lessen the authority of the constitu- 
tion if we circulate among the people 
a notion that it is not so perfect as it 
might be, before we are sure of mend- 
ing it. He has in his mind the idea 
of a theoretical perfection not incom- 
patible with practical injustice. Ina 
well-known passage he says that by 
the law as it stood in the time of 
Charles II., “the people had as large 
a portion of real liberty as is con- 
sistent with a state of society,’ naming 
the year 1679 as the point of time at 
which he would fix what he calls the 
theoretical perfection of our public 
law ; and yet he observes that “the 
years which immediately followed it 
were times of great practical oppres- 
sion.” ! This is in substance the view 
of Burke when he says that the ma- 
chine is well enough for the purpose, 
provided the materials were sound, 
Indeed there is scarcely one of Black- 
stone’s thoughts on politics and go 
vernment which may not be paralleled 
in the writings and speeches of Burke. 
They were agreed that our representa- 
tive system was practically perfect ; 
that religious dissent is subversive of 
civil government ; and that the people 
were bound by their original contract 
to a scheme of government fundamen- 
tally and inviolably fixed on king, 
lords, and commons. Burke was 
among the first to read and admire 
the Commentaries; and had Black- 
stone lived ten years longer he would 
have read the Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France, and applauded every 
word. We might describe him, in 
fact, as a Burke with the genius 
left out. 

Over Blackstone’s mind the antiquity 
of the constitution exercised a potent 
spell. The retrospective imagination, 
as it has been called, made him regard 
with reverence institutions that reach 
back to a time whereof the memory of 

1 This is Fox’s comment on the passage :— 
** How vain, then, how idle, how presumptu- 
ous is the opinion that laws can do everything! 
and how weak and pernicious the maxim 
founded upon it, that measures, not men, are 
to be attended to!” 
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man runneth not to the contrary. 
The parliament and the monarchy, the 
sheriff, the coroner, and trial by jury, 
seemed to be less the work of man’s 
hands than to partake of the dignity 
and immutability of the laws of nature ; 
and the sense of trivial anomalies was 
lost in the veneration which he felt 
for a system of laws embodying in un- 
broken continuity the wisdom of a 
thousand years. It is not an un- 
worthy emotion. There are few, let 
us hope, who have never been stirred 
by reflecting on the growth of that 
English liberty, which finds splendid 
voice in the prose of Milton, and whose 
presence, with “its gallery of por- 
traits, its monumental inscriptions, its 
records, evidences, and titles,” glows 
in every line of Burke. On its prac- 
tical side the emotion may be healthy 
or may be baneful. We call him the 
crudest of politicians who never re- 
flects that our laws have grown with 
the people, that they contain the ex- 
perience of a nation, and are not the 
paper schemes of clever theorists, and 
that they are surrounded by traditions 
which no convulsion ever swept away 
and which give them half their 
strength. It is this that a greater 
lawyer than Blackstone meant when 
he said that time is the wisest thing 
in the inferior world. But to timid 
natures antiquity becomes the proof, 
and not merely the evidences of excel- 
lence ; so that the mind is led to make 
a severance between the past and the 
present, and while respecting the con- 
stitution as a thing of gradual growth 
to forget that the growth continues. 
Blackstone’s whole nature was affected 
by this illusion of distance. It dis- 
torted alike his historical beliefs and 
his practical judgments. It made him 
maintain, as Bolingbroke did, that 
our liberties are but the restoration 
of the ancient constitution of which 
our Saxon forefathers were deprived 
by the policy and force of the Nor- 
mans. To Montesquieu’s opinion that 
as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage lost 
their liberties, so those of England 
must in time perish, it made him give 
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the naive reply that Rome, Sparta, 
and Carthage, at the time when their 
liberties were lost, were strangers to 
trial by jury. It made him spend all 
his ingenuity in defending the rule of 
descent which excluded kinsmen of 
the half-blood. And it was the chief 
cause of the contempt which, like 
Coke, he had for statute law. Though 
he never ventures to say so in plain 
terms, as his predecessors did with 
something more than rhetorical belief, 
yet at heart he is convinced that the 
common law is the perfection of 
reason. 

Yet to represent Blackstone’s mind 
as absolutely stationary would be un- 
just; for now and again he puts 
forward a gentle suggestion of improve- 
ment. He draws attention to defects 
in the system of trial by jury, and 
makes several excellent proposals for 
its amendment. He even anticipates 
the legislation of our own day when 
he points out that our laws are faulty 
in not constraining parents to bestow a 
proper education on their children, 
He recognises the possibility of a 
change in political representation, 
which would admit the people to a 
somewhat larger share; and it is 
doubtless on the strength of that mild 
admission that Major Cartwright in- 
cluded him in the list of men conver- 
sant with public affairs who had 
expressed themselves in favour either 
of a fair representation or of short 
parliaments. The criminal law seemed 
to him very far from perfect. Within 
his own lifetime it had been made a 
capital crime to break down the 
mound of a fish-pond whereby any 
fish should escape, or to cut down a 
cherry-tree in anorchard, These laws 
would never have been passed, he says, 
with a confidence which it is not easy 
to share, if, as was usual with private 
bills in his days, public bills had been 
first referred to some of the learned 
judges for their consideration. It was 


still felony without benefit of clergy 
to be seen for one month in the com- 
pany of the persons called Egyptians. 
He believed that this would not have 
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continued, if a committee were ap- 
pointed at least once in a hundred 
years to revise the criminal law—a 
proposal which his friend Daines 
Barrington made about the same time 
and worked out in some detail. 

His conservatism, or, to give it the 
harsher name, his hostility to reform, 
was in great part due to timidity and 
insufficient knowledge of the world. 
He was a shy and reserved man, 
whose life was divided between one 
kind of narrowness at Westminster, 
and another kind of narrowness at 
Oxford. He was shut off from the 
real life of England. Among his 
books, which taught him that the 
state should foster trade, he could 
know only by hearsay of the new 
industrial movement then beginning 
to transform the country, and destined 
soon to sweep away the absurdities 
which he upheld, such as the innume- 
rable attempts to fix the rate of wages, 
the navigation laws, and the statute 
of Charles II., commanding the people 
to bury their dead in wool. The very 


fact that he does not suggest a com- 


promise between restriction of trade 
and its freedom, leads one to infer that 
he had never seriously thought about 
the question. Only with regard to 


apprenticeship does he mention that a. 


doubt could exist, and then he refrains 
from giving aclear opinion. Amid the 
Toryism of Oxford, where he had seen 
students expelled for Methodists, Black- 
stone was hardly likely to understand 
what toleration, much less what reli- 
gious freedom, meant. He deprecated 
persecution, once indeed he uses with 
unwonted energy the phrase “demon 
of persecution,’ but it is rather under 
the impulse of a mild humanity than 
from any trust in the people or any 
large love of liberty. When a strong 
protest was raised by Dr. Priestley and 
Dr. Furneaux against his account of 
the laws relating to Protestant Dis- 
senters, whom almost in so many 
words he called dangerous citizens, he 
seems to have been quite surprised at 

' He is referring, however, to persecution 
on the Continent and by the Pope. 
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the attack. He wrote a pamphlet in 
reply to Priestley, explaining that his 
aim had been to expound the law not 
justify it, which was not quite accv- 
rate, and declaring that he was all for 
tolerance; and he went so far as to 
expunge the most obnoxious sentence, 
and to give in subsequent editions a 
fuller and somewhat fairer account of 
the law. Even in its final form the 
passage is not worthy of one who was 
speaking from a position of really high 
authority, which should have induced 
judicial calmness. ‘They have made 
him sophisticate,”’ said Bentham, refer- 
ring to Priestley’s and Furneaux’s 
attack; “they have made him even 
expunge ; but all the doctors in the 
world, I doubt, would not bring him 
to confession.” Yet it is not so much 
utter illiberality of nature that the 
passage suggests as simple inexperi- 
ence, and his fixed belief that truth 
must always be a compromise. He 
was but echoing the opinion commonly 
held by churchmen in his time, an 
opinion which he had never tested by 
contact with the people. 

He had an opportunity of gaining 
experience as a politician, but in the 
House of Commons he learned nothing, 
and succeeded only in tarnishing his 
legal reputation. He entered it in 
1762, and sat first for the rotten 
borough of Hindon, and afterwards 
for Westbury till 1770. For the first 
six years his name scarcely ever occurs 
in the debates. The only fact, indeed, 
known of this part of his political life, 
is a proposal which he made when the 
repeal of the Stamp Act was carried, 
that “it should not be of force in any 
colony where any votes, resolves, or 
acts had passed derogatory to the 
honour or authority of Parliament, 
until such votes, &e., were erased or 
taken off the records.” The second 
stage of the Wilkes case, after the 
elections of 1768, raised him to an 
unfortunate notoriety. Every circum- 
stance combined to make Blackstone 
the most bitter of Wilkes’s opponents. 
He had committed himself to strong 
opinions on the absolute supremacy ot 
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Parliament ; he was solicitor-general 
to the Queen; he was shocked at 
Wilkes’s blasphemy ; and Lord Mans- 
field had been maligned. He had only 
one moment of merely formal hesita- 
tion. When De Grey, the Attorney- 
General moved that the comments on 
Lord Weymouth’s letter were an in- 
solent, scandalous, and seditious libel, 
Blackstone argued that the courts 
were open, and that the House of 
Commons was not the place to try the 
question. The other acts of the perse- 
cution had his complete approval. He 
himself took the lead in moving that 
the charge against Lord Mansfield was 
“an audacious aspersion on the said 
Chief Justice ;” he advocated the ex- 
pulsion of Wilkes ; he supported the 
motion which declared that Wilkes 
being expelled was incapable of sitting 
in the existing Parliament; and he 
delivered an able speech, in which he 
put forth all his strength, in favour of 
the validity of Colonel Luttrell’s elec- 
tion. He was rash enough in that 
speech to give it as his firm and un- 
biassed opinion that the law and 
custom of Parliament on a matter of 
privilege is part of the common law, 
that the House had acted according 
to that law and custom, and that 
Wilkes was therefore disqualified by 
common law from sitting as a member 
of Parliament. He paid heavily for 
his “ firm and unbiassed opinion.” In 
the Commentaries he had given what 
was, no doubt, intended to be a com- 
plete list of the causes of disqualifica- 
tion; and none of them applied to 
Wilkes. Twice during the remainder 
of the debate, first by Mr. Seymour 
and: afterwards by Grenville, “the 
gentle shepherd,” was this passage 
effectively turned against him. “It 
is well known,” according to Junius, 
“that there was a pause of some 
minutes in the House, from a general 
expectation that the doctor would say 
something in his own defence ; but it 
seems, his faculties were too much 
overpowered to think of those subtle- 
ties and refinements which have since 
occurred to him.” A paper war 
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ensued in which Junius, Sir W. Jones. 
Dr. Johnson, and Blackstone himself 
took part. In an anonymous pamphlet, 
betraying its author, as Junius said, 
by “its personal interests, personal re- 
sentments, and above all that wounded 
spirit, unaccustomed to reproach, and, 
I hope, not frequently conscious of 
deserving it,’ Blackstone clung tena- 
ciously and almost angrily to his 
opinion, which he stated even more 
emphatically than he had done in the 
House of Commons. There he ex- 
pressly refrained from saying whether 
expulsion necessarily involves incapa- 
city ; in his reply to “the writer in 
the public press, who subscribes himself 
Junius,” he said as expressly that in 
capacity is the necessary consequence 
of expulsion. He retracted nothing. 
Sincere, no doubt, in his belief that 
it was Wilkes the blasphemer, not 
Wilkes the demagogue, whom he had 
helped to expel and incapacitate, he 
still held that the House of Commons 
had acted not only legally but wisely. 
He gave a pledge of his conviction by 
repairing the omission in his book, In 
its subsequent editions appears, as if 
it were a well settled rule, the state- 
ment that if a person is made a peer 
or elected to serve in the House of 
Commons, the respective Houses of 
Parliament may upon complaint of any 
crime in such person, and proof thereof, 
adjudge him disabled and incapable 
to sit asa member. His earlier state- 
ment of the law, however, was aot 
forgotten, and “the first edition of 
Dr. Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England” is said to hare 
become a toast at Opposition banquets. 
Nobody has now any doubt that Black- 
stone was in the wrong, confounding, 
as was pointed out at the time, the in- 
dependence of the several parts of the 
legislature with the authority of the 
whole. His tenacity and the prestige 
of his name gave him the support of his 
party ; but before long, had he lived, 
he would havesuffered the mortification 
of seeing the House of Commons ex- 
punge from its journals all the decla- 
rations, orders, and resolutions respect 
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ing the election of John Wilkes, for such work ; and, save for the case 


Esquire, as “ subversive of the rights 
of the whole body of the electors of 
this kingdom.” 

Having failed as a politician, he 
was made a judge. He sat on the 
bench from 1770 till his death in 
1780, and he left behind him the 
reputation of having striven to ad- 
minister justice with scrupulous care. 
He was certainly not a great judge. 
He was cursed with indecision ; he was 
diffident of his own opinion, and never 
strenuous in supporting it; and in 
consequence, if we can trust Malone’s 
account of him, “there were more 
new trials granted in causes which 
came before him on circuit than were 
granted on the decisions of any other 
judge who sat at Westminster in his 
time.” The habit of mind which in 
private life produced in him almost 
a mania for punctuality made him as 
a judge a strict observer of forms ; 
and he would not have consented, even 
if he had been able, to make and 
modify law as did his contemporary, 
Lord Mansfield. The time was pre- 
eminently favourable for earning a 
great judicial reputation ; the law, im- 
peded by fictions, formalities, and ob- 
solete statutes, lagged behind a nation 


whose commerce had increased more’ 


than tenfold within living memory ; 
and public opinion would have dealt 
leniently with a judge who shaped the 
old rules to satisfy the new needs. 
But Blackstone had not the courage 


of Perrin v. Blake, one might well tell 
the legal history of the ten years 
which he spent on the bench and 
never mention his name. Jerrin y. 
Blake is too technical to be here de- 
scribed ; enough to say that it main- 
tained inviolate the venerable rule in 
Shelley’s case, with which Lord Mans. 
field had been profanely tampering. 
The case excited great interest in the 
profession, partly from its own im- 
portance and partly from some per- 
sonal controversies to which it gave 
rise. Lord Campbell, indeed, writing 
more than seventy years after it had 
been decided, says that when conver- 
sation flags amongst lawyers the men- 
tion of Perrin v. Blake never fails to 
cause excitement and loquacity | 
The politician and the judge are for- 
gotten now, and only the commentator 


remains. But his life was consistent 
throughout. He had a reverence for 


authority and a respect for formalities ; 
his mind turned more readily to 
apology than to criticism; and des- 
titute of ideals he lived in a narrow 
groove, contented with himself and 
the world. When he and Serjeant 
Nares were calling for the expulsion 
of Wilkes because he was a blasphemer, 
Burke described their arguments as 
*‘ solid, substantial, roast-beef reason- 
ing.” The phrase paints to the life 
the worshipper of the constitution, 
who staked the fate of England upon 
trial by jury. 
G. P. MacponeELL, 
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EXPERIENCES OF A DAY-BOY AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Ir has lately been the fashion for 
Public-School masters to enter the 
witness-box, and “ volunteer a state- 
ment” as to the manners and customs 
prevailing at the institutions with 
which they are or have been connected. 
The advantages of the course are 
obvious. It lets a flood of light in 
on the working of the educational 
system as applied to the upper classes, 
and tells us things which it would be 
dificult to find out without the revela- 
tions of these interesting penitents. 
[have sometimes thought in reading 
Tom Brown’s School-days, that if we 
could only have Flashman’s account 
of the insubordinate spirit which East 
and Tom managed to arouse in the 
breast of the “fags,” and of the fight 
in the school-house hall, the evidence 
would be invaluable. Mr. Salt of 
Eton has recently attacked the way 
in which the boys there are fed, and 
Mr. Lee-Warner has protested against 
the continuance of the boarding-house 
system at Rugby with an authority 
derived from several years spent at 
the head of one of those “ houses.” 

It is not in my power to say whether 
the strictures on Eton are correct or 
not; but from actual personal ex- 
perience I can testify to the fact that 
nothing could be more fatal than that 
“reversion to the family-system along- 
side of the more successful public 
boarding-sthools ’’ which was formerly 
in vogue at Rugby, and which is recom- 
mended for adoption once more. The 
gentieman who has championed this 
plan was one of the fine band of 
teachers and rulers gathered to Rugby 
by the name and fame of the present 
Bishop of London, and his words will 
have weight. In an argument as to 
the “ hostel ”’-system, and the relative 
advantages of ‘houses’? and day- 
scholars, he is (obviously) a “ host” 
in himself, which is all the more 
reason why the other side of the 
question should—also from personal 


experience — be placed before the 
public, The tremendous importance of 
finding the best method for educating 
upper and middle-class youth may 
serve as a valid excuse for recounting 
how absolutely that family-system 
alongside of boarding-houses, which 
Mr. Lee-Warner advocates, failed in 
the very school where he says that 
it sueceeded— what misery and what 
demoralisation it produced. 

The evils which existed at Rugby 
ten years ago from an injudicious 
mixture of boarders and day-boys 
would, except under conditions which 
I will mention hereafter, be quite sure 
to arise in any school of similar size. 
I believe that the condition of things 
to which I refer has altered for the 
better, partly from the force of circum- 
stances, and still more from the action 
of the Public School Commissioners. 
At the Rugby of a decade ago, the 
proportion of boarders to day-scholars 
was somewhere about nine or ten to 
one. Originally the intention of 
Lawrence Sheriffe, the founder, was 
merely to do what John Lyon at 
Harrow and what most of the Public- 
School founders did—to provide an 
education for the sons of residents in 
the neighbourhood ; but by a natural 
process the reception of boarders from 
every part of the kingdom came to be 
added as part of the system of the 
institution, and thus by the side of 
the “town” sprang up the “ houses” 
which eventually far outnumbered and 
utterly eclipsed the day-boy element. 

Now it is, of course, in the very 
nature of things that among the boys 
who need instruction in any locality 
should be the sons of the tradesmen of 
the place. This was the special class 
for whom the kindly Founder had 
sacrificed. his wealth by will, and if 
any of the boys, who every Sunday 
gave thanks in the school-chapel for 
the past existence of pious “ Founders 
and Benefactors,” had a right to feel 
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gratitude it was unquestionably the 
youth of the town and its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Yet I very much doubt whether 
there existed any such sentiment in 
the minds of the youngsters in ques- 
tion. The truth was that the majority 
of boys in the school being the sons 
of gentlemen, or of persons rich enough 
to assume the title, it became a point 
of honour and tradition among them 
to despise the lowly tradesman’s son 
who happened to be educated by the 
same masters and inside the same 
walls. To day-boys the instruction 
was very cheap. Youths, therefore, 
belonging to the very smallest shop- 
keeping class were sent to reap the 
educational advantages which belonged 
of right to any parents who had re- 
sided for so many years in the place. 
They had the tremendous advantage 
of the best education which the country 
can offer, almost dirt cheap, but they 
received at the same time a discipline 
of kicks, cuffs, and immeasurable con- 
tempt which may have been exceedingly 
good for the moral characters of some 
of them, but for which it would be too 
much to expect any class of mortal 
boys to feel a sense of gratitude. This 
is why I am sure that in their case 
the prayer referring to the “pious 
Founder” in terms of respectful ven- 
eration was a mockery and a farce. 
If they understood the prayer at all, 
the local tradesman’s progeny would 
have been more inclined to thank Pro- 
vidence for the existence of the old 
Elizabethan worthy who planned the 
school, if Providence had further fur- 
nished him with intelligence sufficient 
to preserve the rightful beneficiaries 
from passing their school-days in a 
condition of unmerited infamy. 

At many places it might happen, as, 
for instance, in a small country town, 
that almost all the day-boys would 
belong to the lower middle class. But 
at Rugby, which was a town of con- 
siderable size, blessed with a few 
manufactures, and a resident gentry, 
the gentlemen’s sons who flocked as 
day-boys to the great school were 
largely in the ascendant. I suppose 
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’ Boys, be it remembered, cannot discern 
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as grown-up people ‘can, the essential 
injustice of contempt arising from 
class distinctions. They are apt to 
regard such a feeling as being its own 
justification, and they cannot look 
ahead into the life of manhood and 
see the absurd distinctions of boyhood 
vanish away in the real work of the 
world. This is why the public opinion 
of great schools is so omnipotent. ‘The 
boy who will resist it must be 7 @npio 
7) Geds, either -super- or infra-human. 
Can we really expect a lad of fourteen, 
plunged into a new world of school 
fellows, nine out of every ten of whom 
treat him with persistent contumely. 
to rise superior te abuse and insult, 
and take refuge in a calm sense Oj 
innocence, and the consolations of a 
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yhole § life to the tyranny of brutal masters ; 
They but there is a greater field open to 


, by ff them in the sufferings inflicted by the 


vary- unthinking coarseness of brutal school- 
teen | boys themselves. 

other To descend to particulars. Mr. Lee 
ina @ Warner says :—‘ Those who knew one 
pro- § of our Public Schools when a fifth of 
is al] f its members were supplied from town 
tions § homes, know what homescan dofor their 
xd in § sons in cultivation and education when 
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188, af school-system. They know, too, how 
ates, § much the boys of the boarding-houses 
y thef who were privileged to be admitted 
d be-§ into some of these houses gained by 
chool,§ seeing a little of home-life during 


» say, the intervals of school hours.” Ap- 
tant-§§ plied to the school of which we both 
otest § speak there is great truth in the 


remark ; the boarders, in spite of a 
general disdain for town-boys, did not 
particularly despise the prospect of a 
breakfast or dinner at the table of a 
refined family where they might expect 
a change from boarding-house diet. 
But it is a fact which I know from 
painful experience that these same 
boarders, obeying the unwritten code 
which bade them treat the town-boys 
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or if they did, do it in a perfunctory 
fashion, looking round all the time in 
dread lest they should be noticed 
holding converse with one of the 
despised race ! 

This same public opinion forbade 
the “house fellow” to play, to work, 
to walk with one of the despised 
community. Everybody who has read 
Tom Brown's School-days knows what 
a “study” is, the little private 
sanctum of the boarder, which he 
would decorate according to his own 
peculiar tastes, where he could indulge 
his appetite for the lexicon or the 
sensation novel undisturbed, and in 
which he admitted his own peculiar 
friends to the participation of home- 
brewed lemonade or purchased toffee. 
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They were small enough, these remark- 
able private sitting-rooms at Rugby ; 
in fact, it would have been almost 
impossible to have posted oneself in 
a position, in the majority of them, 
where three walls could not be touched 
at one and the same time. It was to 
these snug and rather stuffy cities of 
refuge for persecuted fags that the 
owner used to invite those honoured 
with his friendship; but woe to that 
presumptuous boarder who, unless he 
were a “swell,” distinguished for 
athletics or scholarship, should dare 
to introduce a town-fellow into a study 
in any of the ‘ houses.” 

It would not be interesting to 
recount the varied ways in which the 
boarding world made the town-boys 
feel their inferiority ; a stale chronicle 
of insults diurnally renewed would be 
the only result. Suffice it to say, that 
the foundationers, they, be it remem- 
bered, for whom Lawrence Sheriffe 
had made and endowed the school with 
the rent of his property in Conduit 
Street for ever, came to regard even 
the ribbon whichthey wore as a badge 
of shame. Each “ House” had its own 
peculiar colour, and the “Town” also 
enjoyed the right to decorate the 
straw-hats of its members with a hue 
and pattern all its own ; but the most 
self-respecting among the day-boys 
preferred to adopt a plain ribbon of 
black, which could be worn by anybody, 
rather than acknowledge themselves 
to be members of the pariah class. 

“T say, you new fellow,” most old 
Rugbeians will recognise the style of 
the interrogatory always addressed to 
new comers——“I say, you new fellow, 
what ‘House’ are you in?” If you 
could answer, “ The School House,” or 
“ Blake’s” or “Anstey’s” all went 
smoothly enough ; but if the truthful 
youngster uttered the word “Town” 
it was ten to one the interrogator would 
turn on his heel and walk away in 
haughty disdain, which was none the 
less disagreeable, because its cause was 
mysterious. According to theory, the 
“Town” ought to have been the most 
honoured of all the sections into which 
the five hundred boys of the Great 
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School were divided, for the head- 
master himself, was supposed to be 
the “ house-master ” of the day-boys ; 
that is to say, it was to him that the 
day-boys must refer any disputes or 
difficulties that could not be settled by 
the authority of the sixth form, or 
Prepostors. But a very injurious 
habit had sprung up of “ inviting into 
a house ” such of the day-boys as were 
peculiarly conspicuous, either for 
brains or muscles, or both combined. 
Thus, most of the “swells” who gave 
a prestige to the status of a town-boy, 
were drafted into the ranks of the 
boarders, a system which certainly did 
not tend to eradicate the superstition 
of innate “ house” superiority. And of 
our theoretical “house-master’’ we 
unfortunate town-boys saw nothing 
at all in that capacity. 

Now all this may seem particularly 
trivial, hardly worth consideration, in 
the eyes of the world at large. Was 
there not the solid education, it may 
be asked, provided alike for boarder 
and day-boy? Undoubtedly there 
was, and if education were simply a 
matter of learning during school hours, 
the Rugbeian day-boy would have 
been very much to be envied. For at 
a very moderate cost he was given a 


first-class training in classics, history, - 


natural science, modern languages, 
and mathematics, by the best masters 
who could be gathered together from 
the pick of both the universities. 
But while the intellectual part of 
the town-boy was expanding, it 
was inevitable that his moral being 
should shrivel up under the contempt 
liberally poured on him. How in- 
spiring must this treatment have 
been for the average youth, “in his 
least exalted state,”’—and boyhood is 
rarely very exalted at any time! How 
excellent a lesson in self-respect! To 
a sensitive boy what an entrance in 
to life! And the moral effect on the 
boarders could hardly have been much 
better. The best of them knew per- 


fectly well the causelessness of the 
depreciation under which their fellows 
Some of them now and then, 
the 


suffered. 


when arrived at dignity of 
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“ swelldom ” and the sixth form, tried 
to combat the prevailing sentiment on 
the town-boy subject—-but strictly 
without any success. It is possible 
that many of the boarders envied the 
better meals and the home comforts 
enjoyed by most of the day-boys, 
envied them the facility for ‘* stopping 
out” and for surreptitious aid from 
sisters in the preparation of their 
French exercises. The ‘ house-boy” 
who wished to absent himself from a 
lesson on the score of illness had to 
satisfy his stern “ house-master ”’ that 
he was really indisposed; but the 
town-boy was in the more favoured 
position of having merely to extort 
permission from a parent, possibly a 
being more easily imposed upon than 
the “‘house-master.” So that literally 
if the town-boy’s father or mother 
“knew he was out” there was an 
end of the matter. Perhaps these 
little home privileges may have made 
the average boarder not sorry to find 
a potent tradition existing in the 
school which allowed him to treat 
their possessor as a creature to be 
passed by on the other side. 

Was it unnatural that under these 
circumstances the day-boarders should 
grow to hate those who despised them! 
It is no uncommon thing to hear an 
old Rugbeian of forty or fifty, big and 
bearded, declare that he shrinks even 
now from mentioning that when he 
was at Rugby he was a member of the 
“Town.” A well-known man of letters 
has confessed to me that he cannot 
get rid of an absurd feeling of in- 
feriority when he meets a man who 
was once at Rugby, and who belonged 
toa “house.” There is, to anybody who 
knows anything of the bitter troubles 
of boyhood, no element of surprise in 
the fact that sensitive boys, so treated, 
should have shut themselves up in a 
proud reserve, and instead of joining 
in the sports in the school “close” 
should have preferred to go solitary 
rambles in the country ; should have 
fed, too, on those lines in the Jevolt 
of Islam where Shelley gives us a 
glimpse of his own unhappy school 
days at Eton— 
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**A fresh May-dawn it was 

When I walked forth upon the glittering 
grass, 

And wept, I knew not why : until there rose 

From the near schoolroom voices that, 
alas ! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of 
foes. 


. . ‘I spake :—‘I will be wise, 
And ‘just, and free, and mild, if in me 
lies 
Such power ; for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check.’ ” 


Upon the escape of the day-boarder 
to college, or to the active work of 
life, of course he threw off these fet- 
ters. With an exulting sense of soul- 
expansion he found himself an equal 
among equals in an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge college, and found, too, that in 
that ampler ether and diviner air 
those who had before snubbed and 
contemned him dropped the foolish 
shool habit forced on them by an 
evil tradition. I remember the Master 
of University, now the Dean of West- 
minster, who had himself been once an 
assistant master at Rugby, and who 
knew the social differences there exist- 
ing, denouncing that system as a 
“kitchen aristocracy,” and declaring 
that it would be equally sensible for 
commoners at Oxford to despise scho- 
lars and exhibitioners as it was for 
the Rugbeian boarders to despise 
those who participated in the benefit 
of the foundation. But no greater 
condemnation could be pronounced 
upon a school, or upon that particular 
blot in it of which I write, than that 
any class of boys should have felt a 
sense of joy and relief upon quitting 
its walls. 

What served to increase and accen- 
tuate the evil was the fact that Rugby 
was a school to a great extent fre- 
quented by the sons of those who had 
“ made their money,” and who had 
not always transmitted to their off- 
spring the gentlemanly feeling which 
would discourage any display of snob- 
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bery. To such boys the idea that the 
foundationers paid less for their edu- 
cation would in itself denote in- 
feriority. But it is obvious that the 
admixture of the sons of local trades- 
men, some of them of the poorest 
class, with the sons of rich men 
brought from every quarter of Eng- 
land was not a happy arrangement. 
The difficulty has now been met at 
Rugby to a certain degree by the 
establishment of a separate Middle- 
Class School side by side with the 
Great School; but there still remain 
in the latter a few sons of local gen- 
tlemen, paying at a higher rate than 
the old foundationers. Let us bege 
that they are happier too. 

I think the obvious deduction to be 
drawn from such facts as these is, that 
the admixture of boarders and day- 
boys in a school of any size can only 
be a satisfactory arrangement under 
special and peculiar circumstances and 
conditions If, for instance, the school 
is situated in a very large town, like 
Cheltenham, so that the number of 
day-boys is fully equal to that of 
boarders, the former will have no 
difficulty in holding their own; or 
supposing that the day-boys, though 
few, are all the sons of gentlemen, as 
is, I believe, the case at places like 
Clifton and Sherborne, then to affix a 
badge of contempt on the day-boy gud 
day-boy would, even in the crass 
imagination of the “fourth form,” be 
too ludicrous to enter into the sphere 
of practical playground politics. 

I have pointed out from actual and 
still vividly remembered experience at 
Rugby the perils of a system which 
has found an unexpected advocate. 
A small number of day-boys were 
there hurled rudely on one side by 
the impetuous current of school-life 
—caught in a side-eddy of its waters, 
and never allowed to advance with 
the advancing stream. A more hope- 
lessly demoralising position for Eng- 
lish youths to occupy could hardly be 
conceived. 


An Ex-Day-Boy. 











OLD MYTHOLOGY 


WE are generally accustomed to con- 
sider mythology as a bygone episode 
of juventus mundi; it may seem 
at first sight strange to realise that 
what we have read of in Homer exists 
to-day. But so it is, and the following 
facts collected during lengthened tours 
in remote corners of Greece will prove, 
I hope, that the mystic 
classical Greece are present now, when 
the world is supposed to be growing 
old. All my instances are from the 
islands of the gean Sea, the Cyclades 
and the Sporades, where communica- 
tion with the outer world has never 
been great, and over which the various 
waves of Goths, Italians, Turks, 
which in a measure destroyed the 
identity of continental Greece, had, 
comparatively speaking, slight influ- 
ence, and that only in the towns near 
the coast, whereas up in the moun- 
tains of Naxos, Amorgos, &ec., pure 
Greek blood still flows. 

Here the mythology of their an- 
cestors is deeply ingrained in the in- 
habitants, both in the ritual of their 
Church, and in their manners and cus- 
toms ; the ritual, indeed, of the Eastern 
Church is but an intellectual adapta- 
tion under Christian guidance of the 
problems propounded by the later 
philosophers to the popular doctrines 
of polytheism. 

I was in the island of Keos, or 
Zia, one of the Cyclades, when the 
idea of forming this collection struck 
me, and it was on the occasion of 
being told that here St. Artemidos is 
considered as the patron saint of 
weakly children. The church dedi- 
cated to this saint is some little way 
from the town on the hill slopes; 
thither a mother will take a child 
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afflicted by any mysterious wasting, 
“ struck by the Nereids,” as they say ; 
she then strips off its clothes, and 
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puts on new ones blessed by the priest, 
leaving the old ones as a perquisite 
for the church; and then if _per- 
chance the child grows strong, she 
will thank St. Artemidos for the 
blessing vouchsafed, unconscious that 
she is perpetuating the archaic wor- 
ship of Artemis. The Ionian idea of 
the fructifying and nourishing pro 
perties of the Ephesian Artemis has 
been transferred to her Christian 
namesake. 

Abeut these Nereids, too, we hear 
much in modern Greece, and they 
have the properties of many of our 
mythological friends, those of Keos, 
for example, are supposed to live on 
cliffs and in trees; if a man sleeps 
under the shadow of a cliff or tree, 
and is taken with a cold sweat, they 
say ‘the goddess of the tree has 
injured him,” and accordingly to ap- 
pease her they spread on the place a 
clean white cloth, and put on it. new- 
made bread, a plate with honey, 

‘another with sweetmeats, a bottle of 
good wine, a knife and fork and an 
empty glass, an unburnt candle, and 
an incense pot; an old woman utters 
some mystic words, and then all go 
away, “that the Nereids may eat and 
the sufferer regain his health.” We 
have here a ceremony very like that 
anciently performed at Athens to ap- 
pease the Eumenides when a banquet 
was laid near the caves they were 
supposed to haunt, of which honey 
and milk were the necessary ingre 
dients. 

The Nereids in many cases corre- 
spond to the nymphs of antiquity ; 
they preside over healing streams, and 
they wash in them at night when the 
waters sleep, and no one at that time 
dares to approach for fear of becoming 
frenzied (vuydoAnrros). 

The cloak of Phebus Apollo has 
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fallen, on the prophet Elias. 
old temples on all the highest hills of 
the islands are dedicated to the sun- 


god: the reason is obvious, “HAvos, 
the sun deity (the 4 not being as- 
pirated), at once suggested Elias to 
the easily accommodating divines, and 
to all intents and purposes the pro- 
phet supplies the place of the sun- 
god of antiquity. Prophet Elias has 
power over rain ; in times of drought 
people assemble in crowds in his 
church to pray for rain, and in this 
he has the attribute of dps or 
irs Zeds. When it thunders they 
say the prophet is driving in his 
chariot in pursuit of demons. 

To pass on to another analogy. 
There is a curious parallel between 
St. Anarguris, the patron saint in 
some parts of flocks and herds, and 
the god Pan of ancient days. On the 
island of Thermia (Kv@vos) I saw a 
church dedicated to St. Anarguris 
built over the mouth of a cavern, as the 
protecting saint of the place, instead 
of Pan, the ancient god of grottos. 
But a still more marked instance of 
the continuation of Pan worship occurs 
to-day on Keos at the little church of 
St. Anarguris, at a remote hamlet 
called “ord paxpwd. Whenever an ox 
is ailing they take it to this church 
and pray for its recovery ; if the cock 
crows when they start, or they hear 
the voice of a man or the grunt of a 
pig, there is every hope “that the 
animal will be cured ; but on the con- 
trary, if they hear a cat, a dog, ora 
woman, it is looked upon as an evil 
omen, When at the church of St. 
Anarguris they solemnly register a 
vow that if the ox recovers they will 
present it to the saint when its days 
ff work are over ; accordingly, every 
year on the Ist of July, the day on 
which they celebrate the feast of St. 
Anarguris, numbers of aged oxen may 
be seen on the road to this church, 
where they are slaughtered on the 


threshold and the flesh distributed 
amongst the poor. 
St. Nicholas, again, is the lineal 


descendant is the 


of Poseidon; he 
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sailor’s god. Wherever in ancient 
times there existed a temple to the 
honour of Poseidon we now find an 
insignificant whitewashed edifice dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas. This is especi- 
ally noticeable at Tenos, where was in 
antiquity the famous shrine and feast 
of Poseidon. On this island the chief 
town is now called St. Nicholas, and 
hither yearly assemble to worship 
thousands of Greeks from all parts of 
the world before a miracle-working 
shrine. Modern priesteraft, in short, 
has cleverly arranged that Tenos 
should be the modern Delos where 
the topic of independent panhellenisin 
can be freely discussed. 

Everything nautical has to do with 
St. Nicholas; in Mykenos a little 
church built on a rock out in the 
harbour is dedicated to him; another 
on the sea shore at Paros is dedicated 
to *Aywos NuxdéAaos @araccitys ; his pic- 
ture, or <ikov, is painted on the inside 
of crabs’ backs, which are gilded out- 
side and worshipped. In nautical songs 
St. Nicholas is always alluded to as the 
inventor of the rudder, and is repre- 
sented as seated at the helm, whilst 
Christ sits at the prow and the Virgin 
in the middle. In a storm sailors call 
on him for assistance, as the ancients 
did on the Dioscouri, whom they 
thought to have power to allay storms 
direct from Poseidon himself. 

We always find St. Dionysius as 
the successor of Dionysos in the Chris- 
tian ritual. The island of Naxos was 
a chief centre of the worship of the 
wine-loving god in antiquity; and a 
fable about St. Dionysius, still told 
in the islands and on the mainland, 
clearly points to the continuity of the 
myth. It is as follows :— 

St. Dionysius was on his way one 
day from his monastery on Mount 
Olympus to Naxos, and he sat down 
to rest during the heat of the day. 
Close to him he saw a pretty plant 
which he wished to take with him, 
and, lest it should wither by the way, 
he put it into the leg bone of a bird, and 
to his surprise at his next halting- 
place he found it had sprouted ; so, 
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accordingly, he put it into the leg 
bone of a lion, and the same thing 
occurred ; finally, he put it into the 
leg of an ass, and in reaching Naxos 
he found the plant so rooted in the 
bones that he planted them altogether. 
And up came a vine, from the fruit of 
which he made the first wine, a little 
of which made the saint sing like a 
bird, a little more made him strong as 
a lion, and yet a little more made him 
as foolish as an ass. 

At Melos they have a curious feast 
which recalls a Bacchic revelry. Every 
landowner who wishes to plant a vine- 
yard calls together, on a certain day, 
fifty or more men, when church is 
over ; to these he gives a spade apiece, 
and slaughters some goats and fills 
skins with wine. Then they all start 
off together to their work, preceded 
by a standard-bearer holding a white 
banner. In the field they eat the 
food, drink the wine, and plant the 
vineyard, all in the space of one day, 
and return home again, most of them 
in a decided state of intoxication. 
This is followed by a dance and fur- 
ther revelry in front of the church, 
which doubtless the village priest will 
hallow with his presence. The Greeks, 
taken as a whole, are a sober race, 


but on certain occasions and festivals 


it is almost a religious duty to drink 
heavily. In the island of Paros there 
actually exists a church dedicated to 
the drunken St. George, whose feast- 
day is on the 3rd of November. The 
priest thereof, in answer to my in- 
quiries about this strange name, re- 
marked that the 3rd of November is 
the anniversary of St. George’s burial, 
and then the inhabitants usually tap 
their new-made wine and get drunk ; 
but why they should on such a solemn 
oceasion speak of “Ay.os Teopytos pebi- 
ors I could not divine, unless we take 
into account the hereditary tendency 
of the Greeks to deify passions. 

A curious instance of the survival 
of the mythical Titans I met at Chios, 
at the southern point of which island 
exists a colossal white rock; this the 
natives told me was a stone which 
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Samson had once hurled against God, 
and it had fallen here. But of all 
the myths of antiquity which exist to- 
day none is more marked than the 
belief in Charon, the Styx, and Hades, 
In Thermii they believe that in 
Charon’s infernal kingdom are lamps 
which represent the life of men, and 
when each man’s lamp is extinguished 
for want of oil he will die. 

A Greek peasant looks upon death 
quite differently from what a peasant 
of the western world is taught to 
believe. To him it is the end of all 
joy and gladness; the songs over his 
body (myriologues) speak of the black 
earth, the end of light and brilliancy, 
A popular Klephtie song on the death 
of Zedros, when read by the side of 
Sophocles’ description of the death of 
Ajax, shows how curiously aiike are the 
ideas of death as painted in the two 
poems. Charon is still believed to bea 
white-haired old man with long and 
fearful nails, and in myriologues or la- 
mentations, which are still of everyday 
occurrence in the islands, you actually 
hear of Charon’s caiyue. He is now 
spoken of as Charos. I had been told 
that in some parts of Greece they still 
put money on the mouth of a deceased 
person to pay the passage (vavAov). 
I sought in vain for instances of it in 
the islands ; but one day, whilst attend- 
ing a child’s funeral in a mountain 
village of Naxos, I saw a wax cross 
put on the child’s mouth by the priest, 
and on inquiry I was told it was the 
vavAov, #.¢., freight money—so com- 
pletely has the Eastern Church in- 
corporated into itself the ancient 
ideas. 

In a popular song I have heard 
Charon spoken of as a “bird like 
unto a black swallow,” which com- 
pares curiously with the passage in the 
twenty-second Odyssey, where Athena 
is represented as sitting on the roof of 
the palace at Ithaca like a swallow, on 
the day of vengeance for Penelope’s 
suitors. 

It will be apparent from the above 
remarks that at the time of the change 
of religion from paganism to Christi- 
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anity, names were given to saints to 
supply wants felt by the abandonment 
of polytheism. There are many in- 
stances of this. For example, St. 
Eleutherius is the saint called upon by 
women in childbirth to deliver them ; 
deaf people are recommended to con- 
sult St. Jacob ("“Axoudos as he is called, 
xovdos—deaf), and in Lesbos I was 
told that St. Therapon could heal all 
manner of diseases. In the same way 
young married people who wish for 
a numerous progeny chose St. Poly- 
carp as their patron saint, so that 
they may have many teeth in their 
house, as the saying goes (woAi “dovTia 
"oTO O7TriTt). 

St. Charalambos is, however, the 
#sculapius of modern days. He used 
to hold jurisdiction over the plague, 
and is represented as a hideous wizard, 
trampling under foot a serpent with 
smoke issuing out of its mouth; and 
in fever-stricken, marshy districts St. 
Charalambos still reigns supreme. In 
many places it is the custom on the 
outbreak of a pestilence for forty 
women to make a garment in one day, 
which is hung up in the saint’s church. 
For instance, at Zephyria, the medizval 
capital of the island of Melos, which 
was abandoned altogether about twenty 
years ago as unfit to live in, I visited 
the ruins, and in the centre of them 
saw still standing the church of St. 
Charalambos, and an old man, who 
happened to be picking his olives there 
at the time, told me the history of the 
desolation, and the methods they used 
to resort to when he was young to rid 
the place of disease ; how they used 
to bury heifers whole ; and how they 
used to fasten up illnesses in a caul- 
dron—that is to say, they wrote down 
the names of the various maladies on 
paper, and boiled them in a cauldron 
with some money and a cock in front 
of the shrine of the modern scu- 
lapius. But in vain; the town had 
to be abandoned, for it had been cursed 
by a priest, and never could hope to 
recover salubrity. 

It is a very common custom for 
Greek peasants to pass the night in a 
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church of St. Charalambos with a view 
to cure an ailment; at festivals too, 
near miraculous eikons, such as the 
one at Tenos, the invalids pass whole 
nights in the church, reminding one 
forcibly of that ridiculous scene in 
Aristophanes (Plut. vv. 655) when the 
priests stole the food from the invalids 
who were asleep in the temple of 
“Esculapius, and we can easily see in 
this custom a mild form of the ancient 
éyxoipnows, When the sick folks lay 
down in the skin of a newly killed ram 
in the churches, and in this luxurious 
couch awaited the inspiration of the 
divinity. 

The quackeries and incantations 
common in Greece to-day as specifics 
for certain diseases are many of them 
very quaint, being long rhymes and 
formulas mixing up Christ, the Virgin, 
and saints with magic words and 
signs which savour of heathendom. It 
is the old women only who are sup- 
posed to know them, and they are 
very shy of producing them before a 
foreign unbeliever. They are just like 
those women who in ancient Athens 
practised quackery and secret cures, 
which were zealously guarded and 
kept up as specialities in families, 
Curiously enough these old women in 
Greece who profess to cure diseases 
will tell you, arguing from the analogy 
of plants, that all diseases are worms, 
which consume the body, and that 
they are generated by the wrath of 
the gods. They have arrived at the 
bacillus theory by much straighter 
reckoning than our physicians. 

On the day of the commemoration 
of the dead I was in a small village in 
Amorgos, and there witnessed the 
quaint ceremony of xoAAvBa. Every 
house on this occasion sends to the 
church a plate of boiled corn ; tottering 
old women with one foot in the grave 
generally bring it, and pour the con- 
tents into a large basket placed before 
the high altar whilst the service is 
going on, and then into the mass of 
corn they stick a candle, and if the 
family is especially grand they have 
separate plates with sesame seeds, or 
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adorned with patterns of raisins and 
almonds. After the service is over the 
boiled corn and other delicacies are dis- 
tributed amongst the poor outside the 
churc!. These offerings are very sug- 
gestive of the ancient idea of Demeter 
and her daughter. 

We will now consider another 
branch of mythology—the fickle god- 
desses, the Fates (Moipa), whose work- 
ings in modern Greece are looked upon 
with as much superstition as of old. 
On the island of Sikinos I attended an 
interesting ceremony called the poép- 
wcpa of achild, which happens a year 
after its birth. All the friends and 
relatives are gathered together to a 
feast. A tray is brought out, and on it 
are put various objects—a pen, money, 
tools, an egg, &c., and whichever the 
infant first touches with its hands is 
held to be the indication of the péwpa 
as to the most suitable career to be 
chosen for it. The meaning of the 
first-mentioned articles is obvious. 
The demarch of Sikinos told me that 
his son had touched a pen, consequently 
he had been sent to the university at 
Athens, and had there distinguished 
himself, but the meaning of the egg 
is not quite so clear, and the egg is 
the horror of all parents, for if the 
child touches it he will be fitted for no 
calling in life—he will be a good-for- 
nothing, a mere duck’s egg, so to 
speak, in society. 

Some ceremony such as this must 
have been the one alluded to by Apol- 
lodorus when he tells us that seven days 
after the birth of Meleager the Fates 
told the horologue of the child, and 
the torch was lighted on the hearth. 
In some places still the seventh day is 
chosen as the one for this important 
ceremony, and it is called éfra. When 
it is dark and the lamps lighted a 
table is put in the middle of the house, 
a basin full of honey in the centre of 
the table, and all round quantities of 
food. Numerous oil lamps are then 
lighted ; one dedicated to Christ, 
another to the Virgin, another to the 
Baptist, and so forth. A symbol of 
faith is then read and deep silence pre- 


vails, and the saint whose lamp is first 


‘ extinguished is chosen as the pro- 


tector of the infant. At this moment 
they say the Fates come in and “ xado- 
powpafover” the child, and take some 
of the food from the table. 

The Fates are in some places supposed 
to write on the forehead of a man his 
destiny. Pimples on the nose and 
forehead are called ypayipara rov 
Moipwv. The decrees of the Fates are 
unalterable. According to various 
legends attempts have been made to 
change them, but without avail. Only 
once, a girl of Naxos, so I was told, 
up in a mountain village, who was ex- 
cessively ugly, managed to learn from 
a magician where the Fates lived, and 
that if she could get them to eat salt 
they would go blind and change her 
fate. She contrived to bring this 
about and became lovely, married a 
prince, but had no children ; “ show- 
ing,” continued the legend by way of 
moral, “that the Fates never consent 
to a person being altogether happy.” 

This changing from ugliness to 
beauty is a common subject for 
legends and beliefs. The first woman 
to see a child after birth must be 
lovely, so as to impart to it her beauty, 
and the first man must be of great 
strength, so as to impart his vigour. 
This reminds one of one of Herodotus’s 
stories (vi. 61), when he seriously tells 
us of the change of an ugly child into 
the fairest woman of Sparta by her 
nurse taking her daily to the temple 
of the heroine Helen to pray. One day 
the heroine met the nurse and predicted 
that the child would become fair, 
which accordingly, says Herodotus, 
came to pass. 

In Melos the Fates are greatly con- 
sulted in matrimonial concerns. The 
25th of November, St. Catharine’s 
day, is considered the most suitable, 
and St. Catharine is accordingly prayed 
to by unmarried maidens to intercede 
on their behalf. On the vigil of her 
feast they make cakes with a good deal 
of salt in, which they eat before going 
tobed. As a natural result of eating so 
much salt and thinking about matri- 
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mony their dreams often take the turn 
of water and a kindly man offering them 
todrink. If this is so they are sure to 
marry that man. 

Many of our mythological personages 
and legends have their parallel to-day. 
There are the Lamiz, for instance, 
evil-working women who live in desert 
places, ill-formed like their ancestors, 
daughters of Belus and Sibyl ; utterly 
unfit are they for household duties, for 
they cannot sweep, so an untidy wo- 
man to-day is said to have made the 
sweepings of a Lamia({Tijs Aapias ra 
capwpara) ; they canrfot bake, for they 
put bread into the oven before heat- 
ing it ; they have dogs and horses, but 
give bones to their horses and straw 
to their dogs. They are very glutton- 
ous, so much so that in Byzantine and 
modern Greek the verb Aapuivw is used 
to express over-eating. They have a 
special predilection for baby’s flesh, 
and a Greek mother of to-day will 
frighten her child by saying that a 
Lamia will come if it is naughty, just 
as was said to naughty children in 
ancient days ; for the legend used to 
run that Zeus loved Lamia too well, 
untidy though she was, and Hera, out 
of jealousy, killed her children, 
whereat Lamia was so grieved that 
she took to eating the children of 
others. Some Lamie are like the 
Sirens, and by taking the form of 
lovely nymphs, beguile luckless men 
to their destruction ; for example, an 
ecclesiastical legend, savouring strong- 
ly of Boccaccio, tells us how a Lamia 
charmed a monk as he sat by the side 
of a lake one evening; dawn came, 
and the monk was seen no more, but 
some children swore to having seen 
his hoary beard floating on the waters 
of the lake. 

Dragons are common now in every 
weird place, especially where those 
large stoned Hellenic walls are stand- 
ing, and stories like those of Perseus, 
the Centaurs, the Cyclops, &c., are 
common among the peasants who 
speak of these old. remains as Tov 
Apdxov 7d oxi, the Dragon’s house. 
In one fable we have the exact story 


of Ulysses and Polyphemus. One 
Spanos is the traveller, 6 Apdxos is 
Polyphemus, and the facts are the same. 

The witches (orpéyAa:) of modern 
folk-lore are supposed to be over a 
hundred, and to be able to turn into 
birds at will like the harpies of old ; 
they love the flesh of unbaptised 
babies, and for this reason children 
wear charms, as they do also against 
the evil eye (Bacxaveia). My host on 
the island of Pholygandros most 
solemnly told me how a person with 
the evil eye could wither a fruit-tree 
by admiring it, and on my looking 
sceptical, he quoted several instances 
which had come under his immediate 
notice. This is the d¢6aAyds Baoxavos 
of antiquity, the god Fascinus of Latin 
mythology, whom Pliny tells us was 
worshipped so strangely by the Vestal 
Virgins. 

I witnessed a very sad case on the 
island of Kimolos of a sailor who, in 
a storm, as he rounded the dreaded 
Cape Malea on his return home, had 
been struck, as they told me, by that 
mysterious ghost-demon the Tedd ; 
he was kept in the village church all 
day, and had been in there all night, 
whilst his relatives were praying vehe- 
mently around him for the return of 
his shattered intellect. This reAdva 
is a species of electricity, and appears 
during storms on the mastheads, which 
the Greek sailors personify as birds of 
evil omen, which settle on the masts 
with a view to destroy the ship and 
drown the sailors. They have words 
expressly for exorcising this phantom, 
and sometimes they try to drive it 
away by beating brass or shooting. 
In Italy this is called the fire of St. 
Elmo, and is evidently the same idea 
which in ancient times was connected 
with the Dioscouri. 

From these points it will be easily 
seen how much that is old lives to- 
day. In manners and customs and 
daily life the peasant Greeks repro- 
duce even more that can be identified 
as ancient, but this is apart from my 
present subiect. 

J. Tueopore Bent. 
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THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE ELECTION OF CLEVELAND. 


In November last, when the long days 
of doubt and suspense following the 
Presidential election in America ter- 
minated in the announcement of 
Blaine’s defeat, a wild shout of joy 
went up from Maryland to Florida 
that meant far more than party 
triumph or the mere exultation of 
victory. As this month will witness 
the formal inauguration of the Demo- 
cratic President, a few words on the 
local feeling of the section that is 
most widely identified with his eleva- 
tion from one who was in the thick of 
the fight, may perhaps be not amiss. 

After a residence of many years 
among the Southern people, and as a 
property-holder identified with them 
in their political fortunes, I may 
testify without hesitation that the le- 
gitimate feelings of triumph over the 
late victory were as nothing compared 
to the intense and widespread feeling 
of relief which that victory engendered. 
Even if the exultation of a trifling few 
might be strengthened by the prospects 
of personal aggrandisement and power, 
the masses of the people had no such 
expectations, but shouted and yelled 
simply because they felt that once 
again they were free. Such language 
may sound strange to English ears. I 
make no comment on the exact cor- 
rectness of such an expression, but 
merely record it 2s being the cry that 
sounded from county to county and 
from State to State all through the 
regions where the negro is a political 
factor. 

A feeling of absolute indifference as 
to any actual share in the coming ad- 
ministration prevailed everywhere 
within my observation. A modesty 
and moderation in speaking of the 
victory and the future, such as my 
knowledge of the South would never 
have led me to anticipate, was the 
rule, mingled with a deep sense of 
obligation to the Northern indepen- 


dents, who had shown by their votes 
that they could trust the South. 

All that the South now asks is to be 
let alone. So far questions of national 
policy have had literally no room 
within its borders in the face of the 
all-pervading bugbear of possible 
Ethiopian ascendency. It is childish 
and absurd to abuse an Anglo-Saxon 
people because they unite in a solid 
phalanx to resist what the wildest doc- 
trinaire at the safest of distances could 
scarcely advocate. Of course the South 
is “solid”! Elections there are not 
a matter of different opinions on two 
not very dissimilar lines of national 
policy. They are vital social ques- 
tions : questions, as they seem to the 
people, almost of life and death. 

It was natural enough that the 
negroes in the first flush of freedom 
should vote for the party that was 
identified with their emancipation. 
The victorious and magnanimous Re- 
publican party that received the sword 
of Lee at Appomatox in 1865 had 
little in common with the professional 
harpies that in 1885 wage war on 
Southern morality and would throttle 
Southern progress under the shelter of 
its name. 

Upon emancipation and the conces- 
sion of suffrage after the war the 
negro vote became at once a unit, 
an object of capture, a stupendous 
political instrument to be wielded 
by one party or the other. To those 
who know the kindly feeling that 
generally existed between the South- 
ern whites and blacks, even at the 
close of the war, it might seem 
strange that the black vote was cast 
in solid opposition to its employers. 
People, however, who are in a position 
to appreciate the fact, would in all 
probability also be aware of the despair 
and apathy with regard to the future 
that then possessed the educated white 
population. They would be aware, 
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too, of the not unnatural feelings of 
pride which forbade the planters to 
appeal at once to their former slaves 
as political equals, and to engage in 
a political contest for which they 
had then little heart with the un- 
principled adventurers that imposed 
themselves on the negroes as their 
champions. There is nothing, I say, 
very remarkable in the first hostile 
attitude of the free negro, but there 
is a great deal that is remarkable 
in the continuous solidity of that 
vote for nearly twenty years, and 
much that is melancholy and re- 
pulsive in the means by which such 
support has been acquired and the 
uses to which it has been put. The 
white men who from the first led 
the negro vote were of a_ type 
with which the world is familiar. 
They had no personal reputations to 
sustain, They made no pretensions to 
principle off the platform, and sub- 
sequently abandoned all show of it 
even on the stump. They were how- 
ever eloquent and smart. Untram- 
melled by veracity, and stimulated to 
untiring activity by the hopes of 
plunder, they were able to paint the 
unhappy landowners’ political inten- 
tions in such terrible colours that the 
impressionable Ethiopian mind has 


. never got over it. Native demagogues, 


who had nothing to lose and much to 
gain, succeeded the alien carpet-baggers. 
Ignorance, gregariousness, and wide- 
spread internal terrorism aided the 
grotesque representations of these pre- 
cious orators in maintaining a solid 
coloured vote. Questions of national 
policy therefore have been shut out 
from Southern platforms by the more 
vital questions of race supremacy. 

“T myself,” for example, said the 
editor of a prominent Southern journal 
in my presence just before the elec- 
tion, “am as much a Republican as 
Blaine himself. I favour protection 
strongly. I haven’t got a Southern 
prejudice left. In all my material 
interests [am mixed up on the most 
intimate terms with Northern Repub- 
licans. I haven’t the smallest use for 


the old Democratic stick-in-the-mud 
ideas, and as for Southern notions 
generally, so far as I am concerned, 
they’re played out.” 

“And yet,” said an astonished 
Englishman in the audience, “ you 
devote your paper entirely to the 
Democratic party, and work night and 
day for the election of Cleveland.” 

“ Why, my dear sir,”’ said the editor, 
astonished in his turn, “ you don’t 
expect me to assist a party whose 
policy might place my wife and daugh- 
ters, and the wives and daughters of 
my friends, under the jurisdiction. of 
a negro?” 

This, I think, pretty well explains 
the “ solidity” of the South. 

Let us take Virginia, a state with only 
a moderate negro population, amount- 
ing to nearly two-thirds of the whites. 
A demagogue arises, with repudiation 
of the State debt as his platform. Not 
being a professed Republican, and also 
an ex-Southern soldier, he allures to 
his side, by the prospect of reduced 
taxes, the illiterate extreme of the 
white vote. As an anti-Democrat, 
however, he sweeps into his net all 
the Federal office-holders in the State, 
and by reason of the same attitude, 
with scarcely a need for the usual 
repulsive flattery, he captures the 
negro vote. 

Our demagogue, still an Independent, 
now notifies the Republican authorities 
at Washington that if they will assist 
him in his repudiation policy he will 
swing his illiterate white minority, 
hitherto democratic, into the repub- 
lican line. The party of financial 
honour—the party of Alexander 
Hamilton (Shades of the dead !)—can- 
not resist the temptation to break 
the very stronghold of Democracy. 
Its paid wire-pullers and dependent 
officials in Virginia are ordered to 
sustain with the Republican vote the 
repudiation platform at the State 
elections. The whole influence of the 
Federal government and the power of 
the Republican purse is brought to 
bear against the defenders of the 
State’s financial honour. 
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This is but a sample, more or less, 
of what has happened in other and 
less fortunately situated Southern 
States, and of what is always pos- 
sible so long as the negro vote re- 
mains solid and the administration at 
Washington antagonistic to the party 
that happens to embrace the property 
and education of the South. 

My present intention is not to dis- 
cuss the abstract rights and wrongs of 
the position of the two races in 
America, but to depict the feeling of 
the Southern white at the present junc- 
ture. I have said that it is above all 
one of relief. Do not let it be sup- 
posed that this relief is occasioned by 
any wish or desire on the part of the 
Southern Democracy to persecute the 
negro or to deprive him of his just 
rights. If not cordially, they have at 
least fully and entirely accepted him 
as a political factor. All they ask is, 
that blacks and whites alike may be 
left to adjust their own political rela- 
tions, and that a one-sided and mis- 
chievous Federal interference may 
cease. They have now got their wish. 
The army of postmasters, revenue 
officers, et hoc genus omne, whose 
business in the cause of national re- 
publicanism has been to prevent the 
black employé from fraternising poli- 
tically with his white employer, have 
departed. The Republican grip upon 
the negroes has been loosened, and 
the conviction is general among 
those who are most familiar with the 
coloured race, that such large numbers 
of the latter will turn towards the De- 
mocracy that the colour line in politics 
will virtually disappear The weari- 
some insensate struggle against an 
illiterate vote dragged at the car 
wheels of unscrupulous adventurers, it 
is hoped, is now over. It is true that 
this means a Democratic monopoly for 
many years to come, but as the South- 
ern Democracy at present embraces 
nineteen-twentieths of the education 
of the South, such can hardly be a 
matter of regret to any one but the 
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enemies of that section’s prosperity. 
Whatever solid benefits the negroes 
have received from white men since 
their enfranchisement have been at 
the hands of their Southern neigh- 
bours. At each succeeding election, 
however, their employers and their 
old masters have been held up to 
them by frothy adventurers as ogres 
who at the first chance would once 
again bind upon them the chains of 
slavery. Monstrous as it may seem, 
there were thousands of negroes in 
November last, who, on the election 
of Cleveland were firmly persuaded 
that their days of freedom were over, 
Indeed, there were numerous instances, 
several of them coming under my own 
personal observation, in which old 
negroes hunted up their former 
masters and begged “ to be taken back 
on to the old place anyhow, as they 
had to go back to slavery.” 

Such was Republican teaching in the 
old slave States. It never seemed to 
occur to the negroes that the white 
people among whom they lived year 
after year on terms of perfect amica- 
bility in every-day life might be 
better political friends to them than 
these strange operators upon their 
boundless credulity. The negroes will 
now have an opportunity to reflect what 
the Republican party have done for 
them since Lincoln’s proclamation. 
They will also become aware that a 
Democratic President will make no 
change in their position. On the 
contrary, it is probable that the 
whites relieved from the strain and 
tension of combating their political 
antagonism, and the slight friction 
it at times created, may treat them 
with that greater consideration which 
is so often begotten of conscious power. 
In years to come, when the negro vote 
divides, then, and not till then, the 
white people of the south will also 
be able to divide at the polls—as 
the people of New Jersey or Massachu- 
setts divide—upon questions of national 
import. 


A. G. BRADLEY. 

















A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. 


“I speak of Africa and golden joys.” —2 Henry IV’. v. iii. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AFRICAN SNOW, AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
THE TEMPER. 


Ir had been settled before leaving 
Algiers that we were to make an early 
start from Blidah next morning so as 
to give ourselves as long a time as 
possible for exploring the famous gorge 
of Chiffa, the first cynosure it seems 
of every Algerian sight-seer. Unfor- 
tunately, as we learnt from Hargrave 
at breakfast-time, one of his horses had 
contrived to lame itself in the course 
of the previous day’s journey, which 
had been the cause, as we also learnt, 
of his own detention overnight. It 
being too late now to send back to 
Algiers for one to supply its place, he 
had decided, he told us, upon returning 
them at once to their own stable and 
hiring another pair at Blidah instead 
of at Medeah as at first intended. 
Upon hearing of the casualty Miss 
Bonson at once suggested that the 
expedition should be given up, and 
that we should all return to Algiers, 
but the suggestion was so decidedly 
negatived by the rest of the party, 
and most loudly of all by her brother, 
that she agreed to withdraw the sug- 
gestion, and to take her place as before 
in the wagonette, which shortly after 
nine o’clock appeared at the door. 

It was warm as long as we remained 
in the gorge, but it grew distinctly 
chilly as we emerged into the bleaker 
region above. Marmaduke, who was 
seated upon the box of the carriage, 
and who earlier in the day had 
clamoured industriously against the 
heat, now with equal assiduity began 
to clamour against the cold, and all 
our available rugs and shawls were 
brought into requisition to minister to 
his requirements. 

The endless zig-zags of the last ten 





miles surmounted, we dipped under an 
arch, under the bristling semicircle of 
guns which guards the town of Medeah, 
and up to the big empty hotel, the 
largest building except the barracks in 
the place, where having inspected the 
bedrooms assigned to us, we again 
sallied out to see what was to be seen. 

Cold as the evening had been, 
no one was prepared for the sight 
which greeted us in the morning. 
Waking in the grey light, with a 
sensation as if iced water was being 
gradually injected into my spinal 
marrow, I found, upon glancing at 
the window, that a thin stratum of 
snow had insinuated itself between 
the crevices of the wood-work, a some- 
what deeper deposit covering the floor 
beneath, while a wider survey dis- 
closed the not a little startling fact 
that every roof, ledge, tree, footpath 
was buried under a load of the same 
material, which was still steadily de- 
scending; the acacias in the place 
presenting a truly piteous appearance, 
their branches, green already with 
young leaves, bending helplessly under 
the weight of this incongruous burden 
thus suddenly thrust upon them. 

Resisting heroically the impulse to 
remain where I was, I[ hurriedly 
dressed, and adjourned to the sitting- 
room which was upon the same land- 
ing. Hargrave, I learnt from his 
servant whom I met in the passage, 
had gone out to make inquiries as to 
the possibility of our pushing on to 
Boghar, Marmaduke was still in bed, 
but Miss Bonson was standing by the 
window as I entered, and looking out 
upon the Arctic scene. 

“Well, what do you say to this 
variation?” I inquired, as I ap- 
proached her. “To be snow-bound 
in Africa within three days of the 
lst of April is an experience which 
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falls, I should imagine, to the lot of 
few travellers !” 

“ Very few indeed, I should think,” 
she answered, turning round and 
smiling. “I wonder if, in fact, it 
ever did happen to any one before, 
or if we are the first?” 

“Whether or not, I feel as if— 
speaking collectively—we owed you 
an apology for it,” I continued, as 
I stationed myself beside her, “since 
you clearly are the victim. You only 
came to oblige us, and like most other 
good-natured people, you seem likely to 
pay pretty dearly for your amiability.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you are at all 
bound to feel that,” she answered, 
quickly. ‘Indeed, as far as the cold 
goes, I really do not mind; I am not, 
as it happens, at ail sensitive to it. 
Marmaduke is, however,” she con- 
tinued, seriously. “I have just been 
to see him, and he tells me that he 
has passed a wretched night. Some 
snow has come in at his window-ledge.” 

I remained respectfully silent; to 
manifest any very fervent sympathy 
with Marmaduke’s not wholly unpre- 
cedented misfortune being more than 
at the moment I felt equal to. 

“He would never have come at all, 
he says, if he had had any notion 
that this sort of thing could happen,” 
continued his sister. 

“Tt is a pity that he could not 
have found means to receive early 
information upon the subject,’ I re- 
plied, gravely. “It seemed to me too 
as if he disliked heat quite as much 
as cold,” I added, fearing that the 
not very disguised irony of my last 
remark might offend its hearer. 

“Yes, unfortunately, he is extremely 
sensitive to extremes of either kind,” 
she replied. ‘‘He is not, you know, 
strong.” 

I again maintained a_ respectful 
silence, and we stood side by side 
watching the large slowly-descending 
flakes, black seemingly as so many 
coal smuts overhead, but gradually 
growing into whiteness, until they fell 
in dazzling drifts upon the already 
encumbered roofs and door-steps. 


“No, he is not at all strong,” Miss 
Bonson repeated as if to impress me 
with the fact. “Indeed, when we first 
came to Algiers we were afraid that 
one of his lungs was affected, but the 
doctor says that there is no danger of 
that now. Still it is always necessary 
for him to be extremely careful.” 

Happily, before I could be expected 
to reply to this, the door behind us 
opened and the interesting invalid 
himself entered the room. Hardly 
deigning to notice our greetings, 
he advanced to the fireplace, and 
seating himself in an armchair, began 
piling up logs from a basket which 
stood near. His sister went over to 
see if she could minister to his com- 
fort, but her attentions were so evi- 
dently ill-received that she presently 
desisted, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion rejoined me in the window. 

The steady descent of snowflakes had 
latterly been growing slower, and at 
this moment a sudden gleam shot 
dazzlingly out across the town, light- 
ing up the new white world, the still 
falling particles, the motley groups 
which filled the street—intensifying 
the already tolerably crowded incon- 
gruities of the scene. 

Whether under the cheering influ- 
ence of this new diversion, or, as I 
rather suspected, by way of divert- 
ing attention from her brother’s un- 
conciliatory demeanour, Miss Bonson 
suddenly grew animated, talking with 
a volubility very unlike her usual 
reticence. Standing close to the 
window, in defiance of the chill blast 
which streamed in through its innu- 
merable apertures, she called my at- 
tention first to one and then to another 
figure as they drifted successively past 
our post of observation. 

“How the crowd increases!” she 
exclaimed. “Now, in England, on 
such a day as this, the streets would 
be deserted, but here they evidently 
consider a snowstorm rather a plea- 
sant variety than otherwise, and no- 
body seems to dream of staying in- 
doors. Look at those boys trying to 
catch the flakes in their mouths as 
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they fall, and that Arab coming down 
with a big blue umbrella over his head. 
An Arab and an umbrella! Could 
more incongruous ideas be brought 
together ?’’ 

“Are you sure, though, that he 
is an Arab?” I inquired. ‘ Har- 
grave tells me that those men with 
black cloaks and blue stockings are 
almost invariably Jews, and I fancy 
that even from here I can perceive the 
tip of a very Israelitish-looking nose 
peeping out under his hood.” 

“ Ah, true, very likely he is a Jew,” 
she answered, “and in that case it 
would not be so surprising. But see 
here, on the other hand, comes a 
colonist who has evidently borrowed 
his neighbour’s burnoose, and has 
rolled himself up in it until he looks 
like nothing so much as a fat old 
woman, and after him those Zouaves, 
with none of their splendour showing 
except their red boots ; and look, do 
look, Mr. Bell, at those three dear old 
negresses |” 

“You two seem to find all this 
damned amusing!” growled Marma- 
duke from his fireplace. “ Hang me 
if I can see anything in the least funny 
in being stuck in a beastly garrison 
town on the top of a mountain in 
the driving snow—with nothing but 
this sort of thing to warm oneself with 
either!” he added, giving a vicious 
kick to the log of wood from which 
the sap was certainly at that moment 
issuing in a thin green froth. 

“Ts your cold worse, do you think, 
Marmaduke?” his sister inquired 
anxiously. 

“How much better do you think 
it’s likely to get while this sort of 
thing goes on?” he retorted. 

This time Miss Bonson prudently 
made no reply, and it was a relief when 
aminute or two later Hargrave 
entered, his face red with exposure 
to the cutting wind. 

“ How do you feel about pushing on 
to Boghar, Miss Bonson?” he exclaimed 
cheerily as he entered; “I’ve been 
talking to our driver, and he assures 
me that this snow is only just about 
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Medeah, and that if we will but start 
we shall not have gone more than half 
a mile—not one little kilometer— 
before the sun will be so hot we 
shall have to put up the awning.” 

“What a liar he is!” ejaculated 
Marmaduke from his fire-place. 

“T daresay it is true. You know 
we are tremendously high up here— 
as high as the top of Snowdon or Ben 
Nevis. Now at Boghar I shouldn’t 
wonder if there has not been a snow- 
flake all the time, nor at Blidah 
probably either.” 

“T bet you a thousand pounds that 
there has been at both,” returned the 
other, but no one accepted his sporting 
offer. 

“Would the horses be able to travel 
again so soon?” inquired Miss 
Bonson. 

“Oh, yes, perfectly. The man as- 
sures me that they are as fresh as 
possible ; that they would go ‘comme 
des lions, that was his own expres- 
sion.” 

“You won’t catch me rattling about 
over mountains in an open carriage 
in such weather as this, then, I can 
tell you,” growled Marmaduke; and 
this time there was a tone of sullen 
resolution in his voice which showed 
that he meant it. 

“You'll find it much warmer than 
staying where you are, then, I assure 
you,” Hargrave answered quickly, 
‘“This is about the coldest place, re- 
member, on our whole journey.” 

“ Very likely, but I’m not going to 
stay here either. I’m going—” he 
paused and looked round as if to 
defy us to contradict him—*“ I’m going 
back to Algiers in the diligence.” 

John started forward. 

“Nonsense, Bonson, you can’t mean 
that,”’ he said indignantly. ‘“ You 
couldn’t have the face to break up our 
party in that fashion. You, too, that 
were the one to urge us all to come!” 

“TI do mean it though. And as to 
urging you, you may lay any money 
I'd never have come a yard if I could 
have guessed that we'd come in 
for this sort of thing. Larking off 
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to L’Aghouat is good fun enough in 
decent weather, but to be put to sleep 
in places like enlarged mousetraps 
when the thermometer is down to 
freezing point is what I fail to see the 
smallest entertainment in.” 

“But I tell you, man, it will be 
warm again the minute we get to 
Boghar.” 

“That’s moonshine, Hargrave ; you 
can’t tell whether it will or not. Any- 
how, driving over mountains in that 
open carriage of yours would be simple 
insanity this weather.” 

I waited, hoping devoutly for a 
repetition of the previous evening’s 
explosion. This time unfortunately, 
I waited in vain. Instead Hargrave 
turned abruptly away to a distant 
window, where he stood silently 
pulling the ends of his moustache. 
For several minutes no one in the room 
uttered a word, until at last Miss 
Bonson, leaving the window, ap- 
proached her brother. 

“The snow is really clearing away 
fast, Marmaduke,” she said urgently. 
“Do look how very clear it is over 
those hills yonder. Indeed, I think we 
might venture on to Boghar, unless, of 
course, you think it would do you any 
serious harm. And I think it would 
be very unfair to Mr. Hargrave if we 
were to turn back now,” she added in 
a lower tone, not perhaps audible across 
the room. 

“All right, go to Boghar by all 
means if you choose,” was the answer, 
delivered in an even louder tone 
than usual, “All I said was that I 
wouldn’t.” 

This was a little too much even for 
John’s endurance. 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense, Bonson,” 
he said, turning angrily round, “ when 
you know perfectly well that your 
sister can’t go on if you don’t.” 

“Very well then, she can come back 
to Algiers with me this afternoon in 
the diligence.” 

There was nothing more to be said ! 
Undoubtedly the little monster was 
completely master of the situation. 
His sister clearly could not go without 


him, and Hargrave it was equally clear 
would have no desire to go if she 
remained behind. To have taken 
young Mr. Marmaduke Bonson up 
then and there by the nape of his 
neck, and, having first thoroughly 
shaken him, to have dropped him out 
of the window into the big pile of 
half-melted snow which lay in the 
street below would have given me, I 
own the deepest and the most soothing 
satisfaction. This mode of settling 
the matter being, however, unfortu- 
nately out of the question, and no 
gentler argument being likely to pro- 
duce the smallest effect, there was 
nothing for it but to submit to having 
our plans capsized, and ourselves sent 
to the right-about at a moment’s notice 
to suit his caprice ! 

Miss Bonson was the most to be 
pitied really of the whole party, her 
face expressing all that mixture of 
shame and discomfort which she un- 
doubtedly must have felt. She stepped 
forward as if again about to make a 
fresh appeal to her brother; then 
reading apparently in that affectionate 
relative’s face the utter hopelessness 
of the attempt, she turned and ap- 
proached Hargrave with an air of 
decision. 

“Mr. Hargrave, you must not let 
this sudden resolution of Marmaduke’s 
alter your arrangements,” she said 
decidedly. “You and Mr. Bell must 
go on to L’Aghouat all the same. 
Indeed, indeed you will make me 
utterly wretched if you do not,” she 
added entreatingly, reading apparently 
in his face that he was about to 
refuse. 

“No, no, if you go back we shall 
all go,” he answered hastily. ‘“ Isn’t 
it sot” he added, looking over at 
me. 

I nodded affirmatively. Naturally 
it was not quite such an absolute 
matter of course to me as it was to 
him ; in the first place I was not in 
love, in the second place I had never 
seen L’Aghouat, whereas Hargrave 
had. Seeing, however, that I was his 
guest, that the expedition was his, 
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and that he was paymaster, it stood 
to reason that any decision which he 
came to must be equally of necessity 
binding upon me. 

Miss Bonson almost wrung her hands 


in the extremity of her distress. She 
looked over at her brother as if about 
to make another appeal to his gene- 
rosity ; when, by way probably of 
clinching the matter, he got up and 
announced that he was going to see 
about their places, and so saying 
departed from the scene, 

We waited some little time, then, 
finding that he did not return, Har- 
grave rang the bell, when further 
inquiries elicited two facts; one being 
that all the places in the diligence 
were already taken; the other that a 
considerable snowdrift was said to 
have lodged in the gorge up which we 
had driven the previous day, so that it 
was thought unlikely, the waiter said, 
that any carriage would be able to 
descend to Blidah that day. 

“We must wait where we are then 
until to-morrow, I suppose,” Miss 
Bonson said with a sort of despairing 
resignation. 

“TI suppose so too,” Hargrave an- 
swered gloomily. “Unless perhaps 
your brother would prefer that you 
should walk,” he added, as the man 
left the room. 

One thing at all events was clear, 
and that was that nothing fur- 
ther was to be done at present. So 
as the snow had by this time almost 
ceased, and I was curious to see the 
town in its Arctic dress, I announced 
my intention of going out for a walk 
until the twelve o’clock déjeiner was 
ready, and according went off to my 
room to look out the necessary strong 
boots. 

Passing the sitting-room door a few 
minutes later, I saw Miss Bonson and 
Hargrave standing in the same place 
by the window; she, apparently, still 
tendering those apologies which the 
culprit himself had evidently not the 
smallest intention of presenting in 
person to anybody, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


WE RETURN FROM THE ATLAS 
MOUNTAINS, 


WuEn I returned fully an hour later 
from my walk through the town I 
found them almost in the same atti- 
tude, and still téte-d-téte, the offending 
Marmaduke having had the decency 
or the prudence to withdraw himself 
temporarily from public gaze. My 
first idea upon entering the room was 
that some means must have been found 
to get over the opposing difficulty, and 
that our fallen plans were again re- 
suscitated, Hargrave’s face having 
lost its crestfallen expression, ex- 
pressing indeed a sort of beatitude, 
if that word be not somewhat too 
florid to employ in describing features 
which had certairily never gone into 
much previous training for the display 
of such exalted emotions. He got up 
as I entered, and turned round with 
an air of bewilderment, almost as 
if for the moment in doubt as to my 
identity. 

“Hullo! Oh, you Adolphus is it? 
Back already? I suppose it is getting 
pretty near to breakfast time?” he 
said. 

“T suppose so too,” I answered 
rather dryly. “‘ At least twelve o’clock 
was the hour you mentioned and it 
now wants only twenty minutes of 
one.” 

“Twenty minutes of one! Bless 
me, why you will all be starved,” and 
he hurried out of the room presumably 
to hasten on the laggard preparations. 

The meal to which we were pre- 
sently summoned was not an ex- 
hilarating one, despite the continued 
absence of Marmaduke, who having 
succeeded in securing a bedroom with 
a fire-place, preferred to remain in that 
dignified seclusion and to nurse his 
cold. It was satisfactory to find that 
this distressing malady did not seem 
seriously to interfere with his appetite. 
Four distinct times the waiter was 
despatched with fresh reinforcements, 
and once Miss Bonson herself left the 
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room in order to see that everything 
necessary for the invalid’s comfort was 
duly provided. During this latter 
absence Hargrave sat tugging at his 
moustache with short quick jerks 
which seemed to imply a doubt 
whether an excess of sisterly devotion 
might not under some circumstances 
amount almost to a failing. 

Breakfast over he proposed our 
taking a turn, to which, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Miss Bonson agreed, 
and we walked briskly for some time 
about the town, her manner con- 
tinuing to exhibit towards him that 
marked and even eager kindliness 
which had distinguished it ever 
since the beginning of this recent 
episode. Finding that the others 
were bent upon taking the same route 
which I had already traversed in the 
morning I turned back before very 
long to the hotel, stating that I was 
thinking of looking out the materials 
of a sketch, and so left them to pursue 
it uninterrupted. My sympathy with 
the sister of that highly unpleasant 
young man Marmaduke was beginning 


I own, by this time to be qualified by 


a certain degree of irritation. Vicari- 
ous penitence is all very well, but it 
ought to have its due limits, and 
it ought also, I thought, to take its 
proper direction. Hargrave, it was 
evident, was completely, if not wil- 
fully, blindfolding himself as to the 
nature of these doubtless gratifying 
kindnesses, which, coming after a long 
course of persistent discouragement 
had the effect of starting his well- 
nigh drooping hopes into fresh and, 
as it seemed to me, quite unwarrant- 
able activity. Personal considerations, 
too, I am free to admit, may have had 
something to say to my clear-sight- 
edness upon this head. It did seem 
to me decidedly odd that no one ap- 
peared in the least to perceive who 
in point of fact the real victim of 
the whole fiasco was. Not Har- 
grave, since he had already been to 
L’Aghouat; not Miss Bonson, since 
she had never from the very beginning 
expressed the smallest desire to go 
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there; while Marmaduke obviously 
was out of the question, he being the 
one impediment to our not at that 
very moment being on our road 
thither. Whereas J had never been 
to L’Aghouat or anywhere else in 
Algeria for that matter, J had always 
from the beginning expressed a desire 
to visit it, and J certainly had never 
dreamt of putting any impediments 
in the path. It must be clear, there- 
fore, to every right-judging person, 
where any superfluous sympathy ought 
in the first instance to be tendered. 
Wild horses, I need hardly observe, 
would not have induced me to ex- 
press this view, but there are, we all 
know, things which a man cannot and 
moreover will not express for himself 
which ought nevertheless to be per- 
fectly unmistakable to those about 
him. Added to this Hargrave’s 
part seemed to me, I own, an un- 
dignified, I may even say a foolish 
one. That after such very unmis- 
takable indications to the contrary he 
should continue to cherish illusions 
(apart, of course, from such family 
pressure as might be exercised in his 
favour), seemed to me a piece of per- 
versity hardly consistent with what I 
had previously regarded as his sense 
and judgment. True, he was under 
the influence of a passion notoriously 
the greatest corrupter of both, and 
possibly the fact of his having taken 
that malady at so comparatively ad- 
vanced an age made it—I thought, 
with an effort at leniency—only the 
more difficult for him to escape its 
foibles. 

That evening the thaw set in with 
a will, arriving with a sunset gorgeous 
even for Algeria. Against the liquid 
lakes of gold, scarlet, and emerald, a 
couple of absurd little lop-sided green 
crescents stuck upon spikes which 
decorated the top of the baths stood 
out as if carved in the finest ebony. 
For hours together the rattle of wheels 
and the cracking of whips hardly 
ceased for an instant, nor yet the blow- 
ing of bugles from the bilious-looking 
yellow barracks which crown the 
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town. Street-criers vociferously shouted 
their wares; a discordant chorus of 


voices, French and Arabic, appeared - 


to be floating perpetually up and 
down in front of our windows; it 
seemed as though the whole popula- 
tion of Medeah, partially paralysed 
during the day, was bursting out into 
fresh vigour under the enlivening 
influence of the thaw. Impossible, 
too, for anything to be more abso- 
lutely perfect than was the follow- 
ing morning. As we drove out of 
the gates the colour of the sky seen 
through the arches of the disfigured 
aqueduct was a thing to wonder at. 
The snow, which had left the valleys, 
still covered the hills, giving them an 
effect of dignity to which they were 
hardly otherwise entitled. 

We had a long time to wait for 
the train, and when it arrived every 
compartment appeared crammed, some 
function at Oran having caused a 
concentration of officialism, civil and 
military, in that direction. Espying 
an empty seat in a smoking car- 


riage I jumped in, Hargrave being 
already engaged in seeing Miss Bon- 
son into a carriage a little further 


down. Just as the train was about 
to start, the door of my compart- 
ment suddenly opened again, and, 
to my no small disgust, the irrepres- 
sible Marmaduke entered, trailing his 
voluminous draperies after him, and 
proceeded to ensconce himself into a 
narrow space between myself and the 
stout wife of an irascible Chasseur 
d’Afrique, thereby causing that gal- 
lant officer to glare unutterable things 
from the opposite side of the carriage. 

“Never knew such a_ beastly 
squeeze! Couldn’t find another spot 
anywhere,” the young man muttered 
though whether the apology was ad- 
dressed to me, or to himself for having 
to endure my company, was more than 
I can say. 

“Tt’s of no consequence as far as I 
am concerned,” I replied, freezingly ; 
“but won’t your sister rather dislike 
being left alone in that fashion ?” 

“Hildegarde? Not she. Besides 
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she’s not alone. 
he answered. 

I said no more. It was not my 
business to look after Miss Bonson if 
her natural guardian failed to do so. 
By the suppressed grin, too, with 
which the last three words were 
uttered, I suspected that the little 
wretch was secretly pluming himself 
upon the diplomacy with which this 
last and crowning opportunity had 
been afforded Hargrave, probably 
reckoning upon it as an all-sufficient 
response to his mother, should she, as 
was not improbable, take him to task 
for cutting short an expedition fraught 
with so many and such exhilarating 
hopes. 

We left the train, not at Algiers, 
but at a smaller station upon the Oran 
side of it. Emerging upon the plat- 
form I caught sight of Hargrave, who 
was looking eagerly up and down evi- 
dently in search of my companion, 
who was still leisurely struggling with 
his multifarious wraps. A glance told 
that something had happened. A 
change had come over the spirit of 
his dream. He looked perturbed, hag- 
gard, like a man who had sustained 
a shock. Espying us he advanced 
hastily. ‘ Here, Bonson, your sister 
wants you,” he said. “Don’t stay 
there, man, she’s alone,” he added 
impatiently. 

The young man ‘addressed opened 
his mouth as if to reply. Seeing ap- 
parently something in John’s face, 
however, that did not brook trifling, 
he judiciously shut it again, and 
obeyed so far as to follow his sister, 
who was rapidly making her way 
towards the distant exit. We were 
delayed a minute or two by the crowd 
which blocked the platform, and by 
the time we had succeeded in extri- 
cating ourselves, and had struggled 
through the narrow doorway, neither 
brother nor sister remained any longer 
visible. 

Evidently Hargrave must have tele- 
graphed to acquaint his household of 
the change of plans, for one of his 
numerous carriages was standing at 


Hargrave is there,” 








the door waiting to receive us as we 
emerged. 

Something in the selection either of 
the carriage itself or of the horses 
appeared to displease their owner, for 
he spoke sharply to the man who 
was driving—not Tummins, but some 
inferior functionary—thereby awaken- 
ing, I saw, a momentary gleam of 
astonishment in that worthy’s well- 
trained countenance. 

The drive was not a long one, 
and I was glad of it, as we were both 
of us palpably embarrassed in the 
other’s presence. As we passed through 
the entrance gates and slowly ascended 
the avenue, it seemed as if that region 
of snow and frost we had just left 
must have been visited by us only in 
a dream. A delicious glow—sunny, 
yet subdued—brooded over the whole 
scene. Against this glow the flat- 
topped walls of Hargrave’s mansion 
rose conspicuous. To and fro and 
under its elaborately-carved eaves a 
tribe of swallows were busily flying, 
each with a lump of mud in its auda- 
cious beak. Below, the tideless sea 
stretched its blue crestless wave~ ; the 
long fine line of coast, ending in Cap 
Matifou, seemed to sweep away the 
eye into the immeasurable azure. All 
this plenitude of light, life, colour, 
loveliness, appeared suddenly spring- 
ing into existence and rushing forward 
to greet as upon our return. We went 
indoors, but it was too lovely to stay 
there, and presently I lounged out 
again into the court, and stood con- 
fronting the view, framed, as it was, 
vista-fashion, by two of the marble 
pillars, twisting their spiral columns 
upwards to meet the capitals. <A 
gentle breeze stirred the leaves of 
the papyrus about the tank, so that 
they rustled faintly; a glow from 
the impending sunset broke over the 
garden, already glowing with a hun- 
dred tints. After a while John, too, 
emerged from the house and passed 
hastily through the court. I addressed 
some indifferent observation to him, 
but he hardly heeded, and passed on 
in the direction of the orangery. 
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After hesitating a moment whether 
or not to follow him, I finally decided 
that, on the whole, I would remain 
where I was. Easy-going as he is, 
John is not a man somehow upon 
whom it would be comfortable to force 
one’s company against his will, and 
that something was seriously amiss 
now I had very little doubt, any more 
than [ had as to what that something 
must of necessity be. 

A ridiculous little window, or rather 
peep-hole, chanced to be in the outer 
wall, and near this I presently sta- 
tioned myself. A great orange tree, 
which grew close up to this corner of 
the house, thrust its oval leaves and 
big globose fruit almost into my face. 
Between these, however, I could see 
the walk leading through the lemons 
up to the two big cypresses in which 
this part of the garden ended. What 
had happened exactly ? I wondered, as 
I listened to John’s steps pacing to 
and fro its umbrageous length. Had 
he put his fate to the touch, or had 
his house of cards fallen before even 
a finger was laid upon it? I was sorry 
for him, and yet—shall I, dare I, 
confess it ?—there was a certain glow, 
a secret, unacknowledged exhilaration 
in my own mind which had certainly 
not been there five or six hours pre- 
viously. After all, I thought dispas- 
sionately as I glanced around me in 
the gloaming, when a man possesses 
everything, literally everything else 
that heart can desire, courts and gar- 
dens, palm trees, lemon groves—not 
to speak of such prosaic things as a 
prodigiously successful business and 
a swollen balance at his banker’s— 
is not there a certain fitness—a cer- 
tain, I might almost go so far as 
to say, measure of poetical justice— 
in his not also being able to add to 
his other stores one which, if it doubt- 
less lends the rest value, can hardly, 
even to the most romantic mind, be 
said to outweigh their more manifest 
and substantial advantages. Besides, 
putting the matter upon the plainest 
and most rational footing, if the man 
wanted to go in for one of these sort 
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of tremendously neck-or-nothing af- 
fairs, why, in the name of sense and 
reason, did he not try his hand at it 
a dozen years earlier? I said to myself. 
The indifference to the comfort 
of others shown by those who either 
are, or fancy themselves to be, 
in love, has been often pointed out, 
but I little thought that evening, as 
I was lounging peacefully and medi- 
tatively under the orange trees, how 
soon I was myself to be a victim to 
it! So, however, it proved. The 
very next morning, at breakfast, Har- 
grave, without any apology, with- 
out even appearing to regard my 
convenience in the matter, suddenly 
announced his intention of starting 
again immediately upon a prolonged 
yachting cruise —he was not sure 
where, he said—to Corsica, perhaps, 
or Sicily ; possibly, to Greece and the 
Tonian Isles ; it might be to Cyprus 
and Alexandria. Should I care to 
accompany him? or should I prefer 
spending what remained of my holi- 
day in Paris or elsewhere, upon 
the understanding—that I must do 
him the justice to say he did add— 
that although no longer present in 
person he was still to be present in 
the character of host and paymaster ? 
With my usual decisiveness I at once 
chose the latter alternative, my soli- 
tary experience of Mediterranean voy- 
aging not at all inclining me to hazard 
any protracted repetition of the ex- 
periment, neither did I think that 
Hargrave, under present circum- 
stances, would be by any means a 
particularly agreeable companion. A 
fortnight of Paris was a suggestion 
not certainly without charms; still 
to leave Algiers in this summary 
fashion was, I felt, an annoyance to 
which not even the prospect of un- 
limited wanderings about the Quartier 
Latin and suchlike classic precincts 
could at all serve to reconcile me to. 
In spite of the very limited number 
of my remaining hours I found time 
to pay a farewell call at the Villa El 
Hadjadj. No one, however, was at 
home, so the brown-faced menial 
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who opened the door averred, and 
the silence of the house seemed to 
bear out his assertion. The tadpoles 
in the court were at home I can 
certify, for they started away with 
their usual convulsive energy as I 
skirted their abode on my way to and 
from the house. Passing the loggia 
where I had first seen Miss Bonson I 
glanced up, half hoping to find some 
traces still of her presence. In this I 
was disappointed. The place wore an 
unoccupied air, the door leading into 
the house was closely shut, the mantle 
of gorgeous-coloured leafage which 
overhung the walls showed a good 
many discoloured blotches, the ground 
below being covered with hectic two- 
winged fragments as though an army 
of butterflies had been routed and 
slain upon the spot. Glancing back 
as I regained the gate leading to the 
road I could not forbear a momentary 
thrill of respect for the resolution 
which had resisted exchanging that 
blighted and penurious atmosphere 
which it seemed to inclose, for those 
larger, more satisfying surroundings 
whick it was in Hargrave’s power to 
offer. Looking at the matter from 
the latter’s point of view however, it 
certainly wid seem a trifle hard, I 
thought, that after getting safely 
through some five-and-forty years 
without undergoing either the joys or 
the pangs of love-making, his very first 
essay of the sort should have turned 
out so manifest and so deplorable a 
failure ! 


CHAPTER IX, 
SIX MONTHS AFTER. 


October 10th, 188--—For more than a 
week past I have had an intermittent 
engagement in the Print-room of the 
British Museum, having received an 
order for the copying of certain 
drawings therein contained. As work 
I cannot say that it particularly com- 
mends itself to my taste. There is 
a nasty niggling necessity for ac- 
curacy about it which I find checking 
and baulking to the more vigorous flow 
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of my own pencil. After executing 
three orfour of the drawings, there- 
fore, I have been rather thinking 
of handing over the remainder of the 
task to Simcox, who, poor devil, would 
be glad enough of the job, and whose 
naturally laboured style of manipula- 
tion would find itself considerably 
more at ease in it than my own could 
possibly hope to be. An _ incident, 
however, which occurred this afternoon 
disposed me to hesitate a little in this 
purpose, or at any rate to defer its 
execution for some few days to come. 

I had left the Print-room and was 
passing along the sculpture-galleries 
—not, by the way, the nearest route 
to the door—when I was arrested 
by the sight of a young lady who 
was standing at work before an 
easel, about half way down the length 
of the longest gallery. Although her 
back was towards me, and her face 
consequently invisible, 1 was at once 
struck by something familiar in the 
poise of the figure and graceful turn 
of the head, and was in the act of 
wondering when and where I had seen 
both before, when, laying down her 
crayon upon the edge“of the easel, 
she suddenly seated herself with an 
air of discouragement, letting her 
hands fall idly upon her lap. In 
doing so her profile became visible. 
and at the same instant I recognised 
in the dejected artist my beautiful 
Algerian acquaintance Miss Bonson ! 

Hastening forward with an ejacula- 
tion of pleasure I approached the 
bench upon whichshe had seated herself, 
at the same time holding out my hand. 

She looked up, and her face, which 
had previously been rather pale, be- 
came suddenly and flatteringly suffused 
with colour at sight of me. She gave, I 
noticed, a quick little glance beyond, al- 
most as if in expectation of seeing some 
one else, and her greeting, though 
friendly, was not without a certain air 
of constraint. 

“T had no idea you were in Lon- 
don,” I exclaimed joyfully. ‘“ When 
did you arrive?” 

“Only a few days ago. My mother 


and I have been spending the summer 
in Switzerland, but she has now re- 
turned to Algiers, and I have come 
here to stay with an aunt.” 

“You have chosen about the most 
melancholy of all moments for your 
arrival in your native land,” I said. 
“ You have not lost any time in setting 
to work, however, I see. You mean to 
go in seriously for art this winter, do 
you not?” 

“Yes, I hope so. That was my 
idea in coming to London. I hope 
to get into one of the art-schools, but 
they are not open yet, and in the 
meantime I have been advised to come 
here and practise drawing from these 
statues. I had no idea that I should 
find them so dreadfully difficult 
though!” she added with a candid 
sigh. 

“That one you have chosen to 
begin upon is particularly so,” I 
answered ; “and you have put yourself 
in the hardest of all possible positions 
for drawing it also,” I added, going 
forward a step or two so as to put my- 
self into her former place. 

Miss Bonson seemed to brighten a 
little at this intimation. 

“T fancied it must be,” she 
answered ; “for though I have been 
trying for the last three days, oh so 
hard, to draw it, I cannot. The more 
I try the worse it seems to get!” 

“T am sorry I never happened to 
pass this way before, or I might pos- 
sibly have been of some slight assist- 
ance to you,” I said. “ Even now, 
perhaps, if you will let me take your 
crayon, I might show you a little 
before we are turned out.” 

“Would you? Oh, but I should be 
so grateful! I don’t see though that 
I have any right to take up your 
time.” 

“TI give you the right, then,” I 
answered. “At this time of day, too, 
an artist’s time is not of any very pro- 
found value.” 

I took up her crayon as I spoke, and 
having pointed the chalk began 
amending the outline of the drawing 
at the point at which Miss Bonson’s 
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hand seemed to have dropped nerveless 
from the task. 

**You see you have drawn a 
good deal more than you could pos- 
sibly have seen from where you were,” 
I explained as I didso. “You did 
not remember to allow enough for the 
foreshortening.” 

She listened attentively to my ex- 
planations, following the rectifications 
with her eyes and silently comparing 
the lines of the statue with those which 
I was then tracing upon her paper. 
The gallery was by this time nearly 
depopulated ; a distant sound of foot- 
steps, and of putting away of chairs 
and boards alone broke jarringly upon 
the silence. The long lines of busts 
perched upon their pedestals, and 
more sparsely scattered statues, seem- 
ing to form a polite but not particu- 
larly interested audience around us, 
the more distant ones already growing 
grey and ghostly in the dim October 
twilight. We were not long left to 
enjoy our solitude, however. Hardly 
a quarter of an hour, I think, can have 
elapsed before a grim-looking person- 
age in a bombazine skirt and a 
black alpaca mantle appeared upon the 
scene under the guidance of one of 
the attendants, at sight of whom Miss 
Bonson at once began putting together 
her various scattered utensils. 

“IT am sorry my aunt should have 
thought it necessary to send you for 
me, Deborah,” she said, apologetically. 
“T could have found my own way back 
perfectly by the train as I came.” 

“ Miss Alicia said as how I was to 
come, miss,” the woman replied stolidly, 
“‘and you was to take a cab back to 
Ebury Street, if you pleased, because it 
was a-getting late, and she thought it 
was a-going to rain,” she added, glanc- 
ing sourly at me, as though I were re- 
sponsible both for the bad weather and 
the disturbance which had been effected 
in her own afternoon habits. 

Under this redoubtable escort Miss 
Bonson speedily left the Museum. I 
accompanied her as far as the gate, 
however, where, having found a cab 
and put her into it, we parted, though 
No. 305,—vou. 11. 
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not until I had ascertained that she 
was likely to be at the Museum every 
student's day for some little time to 
come. 

October 14th.—She is certainly amaz- 
ingly handsome, far more so even than 


I had any notion of in Algiers! This 
morning I missed her at the Dis- 
trict Railway Station, but on arriv- 
ing at the Museum I found that she 
was already in her usual place. No 
one else had as yet arrived, and but 
for the mute encompassing society in 
marble she would have been alone. 
Statues are not as a rule becoming 
company, but Miss Bonson is one that 
can bear the test of their neighbour- 
hood better than most people. As I 
came up the gallery she was standing 
motionless before her easel, frowning 
slightly, and scanning her work evi- 
dently in no contented spirit. A co- 
lossal Greek mask, propped upon the 
shelf above her head, seemed looking 
down upon her in vacant-eyed surprise, 
while upon the other side a faun, his 
white limbs well-defined against the 
reddish colour of his alcove, capered 
about, and screwed his face into a 
thousand fantastic wrinkles, as if in 
impish enjoyment of her perplexities. 

On seeing me she brightened visi- 
bly, and offered no demur when I pro- 
ceeded to take up her crayon. Aftera 
few minutes, however, she insisted that 
I had done enough, and must not re- 
main any longer away from my own 
work. I obeyed, but found an oppor- 
tunity of returning later, pleading that 
I was on my way back from luncheon. 
She looked woefully tired by this time, 
and indeed owned to being so, and at 
my entreaty presently left her smudg- 
ings for a while, and we sauntered 
together side by side through the 
galleries. 

N.B.—I shall certainly not make 
over my own work in the Print-room 
to Simcox for the present. 

November 18th.—We have had a 
quarrel, or at all events a disagree- 
ment, the worst consequence of which 
to me is that more than a week has 
now passed and I have not seen her! 

cc 
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It began in the most innocent way 
possible. I had been describing the 
work I was engaged upon in the Print- 
room, suggesting that it might be 
worth Miss Bonson’s while to try her 
own hand at some of the drawings. She 
would find them probably a good deal 
easier to do, I said, than what she was 
at work on at present, and by degrees 
might undertake some herself should 
she feel disposed to do so; at the 
worst it was always good practice. 
From thus dilating upon FitzMon- 
tagu Biggs as a patron I was led on 
to dilate upon FitzMontagu Biggs 
generally, indeed that worthy man 
with his colossal self-satisfaction, his 
stupendous ignorance upon all things 
relating to art, and his still more stu- 
pendous belief in his own omniscience 
upon the subject, offers, it must be 
owned, a sufficiently expansive target 
for such light slings and arrows, 
and, with the help of a few discrimi- 
native touches here and there, I had 
no great difficulty in enticing a good 
many smiles from Miss Bonson at his 
expense. All at once—TI cannot even 
now recall what I said, or how exactly 
it all came about—but I made some 
slighting, or what she took to be 
slighting allusion to Hargrave, @ propos 
of millionaires in general, and of Fitz- 
Montagu Biggs in particular. Miss 
Bonson said nothing, but her smile 
vanished as a light vanishes when you 
put an extinguisher over it. She 
shot one lightning-like glance of sur- 
prise and indignation in my direction, 
and immediately afterwards betook 
herself with renewed diligence to the 
piece of background which she hap- 
pened to be at that moment engaged 
in shading. 

I remained standing beside her, 
feeling that I had somehow or other 
blundered, yet not knowing very 
clearly in what my offence consisted. 
No direct reproach having been ad- 
dressed to me, I had no oppor- 
tunity of setting myself right; at 
the same time to feel oneself thus 
silently tried and condemned was dis- 
tinctly the reverse of comfortable, so, 


having waited a few minutes in hopes 
of inducing her to say something, I 
thought it was best to go straight on 
with my previous remark as though 
nothing particular had occurred. 

“Not, of course, you will under- 
stand me, that there is any comparison 
between them,” I continued, in as 
indifferent a tone as I could muster, 
stooping down as I did soto pick up a 
small piece of charcoal which had 
escaped on to the ground. “ Fitz- 
Montagu Biggs is as worthy an old 
fellow as breathes, but between our- 
selves a vulgarian of the first water, 
whereas Hargrave we know, and every 
one knows to be diametrically the re- 
verse of that. In fact, I should never 
have dreamt of comparing them but 
for the accident of their both being 
what are commonly called million- 
aires, and munificent ones too. Indeed 
to be perfectly candid,’ I continued, 
replacing the piece of charcoal carefully 
upon the ledge beside her, ‘ to be per- 
fectly candid I am not sure that in 
this latter respect old Biggs may not 
even be said to carry away the palm.” 

Miss Bonson continued shading dili- 
gently, as if her whole heart and soul 
were concentrated upon seeing how far 
the squares and diamonds she was then 
cross-hatching could be made to fit 
neatly into one another. I waited, 
wondering whether she ever intended 
to speak again, wondering what I had 
better say next, whether I had better 
go away, whether I had offended her 
past redemption—what, in short, the 
the whole thing meant. At last she 
looked up. 

“T should never have expected to 
hear you depreciate Mr. Hargrave’s 
generosity,” she said reproachfully, 
and there was, I thought, though a 
slight, still a very unmistakable 
emphasis upon the pronoun. 

I felt remarkably uncomfortable. 
Had any one been telling her of 
things which Hargrave had done for 
me—pure trifles for the most part—or 
was this only a chance shot upon her 
part? I wondered. Of all odious of- 
fences to be suspected of backbiting a 
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benefactor is to a generous mind the 
most odious possible; one which no 
man with a scintillation of self-respect 
but feels bound to resent, and I con- 
sidered therefore that it was incum- 
bent upon me to let her at once see 
that I was annoyed and moreover sur- 
prised at such a very unjustifiable, and 
uncalled for insinuation upon her part. 

“That is not fair Miss Bonson!” 
I said firmly, “upon my word it 
is not. You misunderstand me en- 
tirely ; indeed you do. Because I say 
that FitzMontagu Biggs is as gene- 
ous as he is vulgar; as liberal with 
his money as he is with those super- 
flous hs of his, surely that is quite a 
different thing from depreciating Har- 
grave, whom everybody knows to be 
in all essential respects a perfectly 
generous man?” 

‘‘ He is more, much more than that. 
He is the most generous man in the 
whole world!” she answered vehe- 
mently. “No one could possibly be 
more generous |” 

Here was a nice dilemma! Here 
was I, Hargrave’s cousin, and a man 
to a certain extent under obliga- 
tions to him, put into the position 
of a person who had deliberately 
assailed him ; she, Miss Bonson, into 
that of one who found it necessary to 
defend him against unjust aspersions 
—and all, as far as I could see, about 
nothing at all! Another and a still 
more self-evident proposition forced 
itself prominently upon my notice. 
If this were really that young lady’s 
candid, unbiassed, and final opinion of 
him why, in the name of sense and 
reason, had she not given a more 
practical proof of it when a practical 
proof was called for? 

“Most people, I imagine, could be 
generous upon seventy thousand a 
year,” I retorted coldly. 

The moment I had given utterance 
to that unlucky generalisation I felt 
that I had put myself hopelessly in the 
wrong byit. Miss Bonson said nothing, 
but she sent a second lightning-like 
shaft of indignation in my direction, 
winged too this time with what I could 
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not help clearly perceiving to be an 
unmistakable touch of scorn; after 
which she resumed her occupation as 
though no such person as myself so 
much as continued in existence. 

I again waited, hoping that she 
would recover her temper, and that I 
might then find an opportunity of 
modifying what I now felt to be the, 
to some extent, crudity of my last 
remark. Not a word further, how- 
ever, did she articulate, and, after the 
ill-success of my last venture, I did not 
see my way to reopening the discussion 
unassisted. Having tendered some ob- 
servation upon things in general, and 
finding that it was allowed to drop 
plumb-like into the silence, I thought 
that it might be as well to allow an 
interval for calmer and more judi- 
cious reflection, and accordingly be- 
took myself with some dignity to the 
Print-room. I had not been there long, 
however, before it struck me that in 
thus surrendering the field I had simply 
allowed myself to be put in the wrong, 
and that the longer I remained away 
the harder it would be for me to re- 
open the discussion. Thrusting the 
work I was engaged upon aside I 
returned therefore in all haste to the 
sculpture-gallery. She was already 
gone, however, and I have not seen 
her since! 

November 25th—“I have not seen 
her since!”” A week since my last 
entry, and now a whole fortnight has 
passed without our meeting! Can it be 
that that one, possibly injudicious, but 
after all really very harmlessly meant 
observation of mine can have had the 
effect of driving her from her accus- 
tomed haunts; causing her to give up 
her previously formed habits and pur- 
suits rather than risk encountering 
me? The idea seems too preposterous, 
too painful, too, I will even add, heart- 
breaking to be entertained for an 
instant—as preposterous, in fact, as 
the whole trumpery little squabble 
itself. Preposterous, however, as it is, 
the fact appears to be so. In vain I 
have daily perambulated the galleries, 
in vain spent hours in sauntering 
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along Ebury Street, trying to persuade 
myself I was merely taking an after- 
noon stroll; in vain of set purpose 
and for long intervals together ex- 
posed myself to the noxious vapours 
and more than tartarean horrors of 
the underground railway—in vain. 
She remains, and seems likely to 
remain impenetrably invisible, and as 
the days pass on, and I hear nothing, 
and no ray of light comes to visit my 
perplexities, I begin rapidly to despair. 
November 30th.—This morning to 
my intense joy and relief, she was 
standing in her old place as I walked 
in, and received me much as usual, 
though with a tinge of distance in 
her manner which there had not 
been previously. She had been stay- 
ing for the last ten days or so, she 
told me, with a friend—a lady 
whose acquaintance she had made 
at Algiers—and this, of course, had 
hindered her from coming to the 
Museum. How far I was relieved 
to find that displeasure against me 
had not been the cause of her absten- 
tion, or mortified to find that I had 
after all filled so much smaller a 
space in her mind than I had latterly 
taught myself to believe, I should find 
some difficulty in accurately defining. 
Do what I would too, I found it im- 
possible to regain my former footing, 
or break down that slight but highly 
efficient barrier which she had chosen 
to set up between us. She would not 
permit me to touch her drawing either, 
saying smilingly but decidedly that 
she must really learn henceforward to 
bear her own artistic burden without 
depending upon any extraneous aid or 
charity. Having no excuse, there- 
fore, for lingering I was obliged to 
retire to the Print-room, where I sat 
pretending to do my own work, in 
reality eating my heart out with a 
vague sense of mingled wrath, love, im- 
potence, wretchedness, the dull sleepy 
thud of the outside world coming in 
from time to time through the thick 
walls, and seeming to form a sort of 
chorus and accompaniment to all this 
inward tumult and perturbation. 


December 10th.—An event—the very 
last that I or any other reasonable 
person could have anticipated—has 
occurred, one too which proves, were 
proof needed—what depths of dis- 
simulation, what untold capacities for 
guile and falsity lurk in the breast 
of every woman, even the most ap- 
parently simple and straightforward. 
Having so far kept a record of my late 
experiences, I may as well add this 
also, setting down as calmly and dis- 
passionately as I can what exactly did 
happen on this last and most disas- 
trous day of our renewed intercourse. 

We had met as usual at the sculp- 
ture-gallery, where I found an oppor- 
tunity of lingering longer than I have 
been allowed to do lately, so that I 
began to cherish a hope that our 
former friendly relations were once 
more renewing themselves. When 
dusk came, too, and we had to leave, 
the woman in bombazine had failed to 
put in an appearance, and accordingly 
we left the Museum together. As we 
passed down the steps and out of the 
gate I suspected that a struggle was 
going on in my companion’s mind, and 
that she was debating whether or not 
to take a cab, and thus dispense with 
my escort. She had her return ticket, 
however, as I had seen when she went 
to claim her umbrella, so prudential 
motives probably prevailed, and we 
accordingly started to walk together 
to the station. 

It was not raining, but the usual 
winter gloom hung low. Everything, 
the people, the houses, the half 
dozen trees, the sky—entangled ap- 
parently in the topmost twigs of the 
latter appeared clad in the prescribed 
soot-coloured livery of a London De- 
cember day. We were crossing the 
corner of Bedford Square, the long 
unlovely length of Gower Street, more 
like a smoke-filled funnel than a street, 
stretching before us, when all at once 
the loud banging of a door, nearly 
upon a level with our heads, caused 
us both to start and give a momentary 
glance upwards. 

At the door of one of the larger 
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houses we were just then passing stood 
John Hargrave, having evidently just 
issued from the house, and being upon 
the point of descending the steps. In- 
voluntarily I glanced at Miss Bonson, 
and could see that a colour had sprung 
to her cheeks. At the same instant 
Hargrave himself caught sight of us. 

** Hullo, Dol!” he exclaimed. “This 
is luck! Do you know I was going——” 

The sentence never got any further, 
for his eyes had by this time travelled 
to my companion, and with a start he 
had hurried down the steps, and was 
shaking hands with her, and having 
ascertained our destination and de- 
clared it to be also his own, the next 
minute saw us all three proceeding 
side by side down Gower Street. 

How far the others did or did not 
share the feeling I cannot say, but I 
am bound to own that I felt, not 
merely annoyed—that was inevitable 
—but moreover embarrassed by this 
most unexpected encounter. For the 
life of me, too, I could not shake off a 
ridiculous feeling of having somehow 
or other behaved badly towards Har- 
grave, and that moreover Miss Bonson 


knew it, and was at that moment — 


thinking of it—‘ Most people, I im- 
agine, could be generous upon seventy 
thousand a year!” That unluckily 
worded sentiment of my own seemed 
imp-like to dance before my eyes, and 
take a malicious pleasure in repeating 
itself over and over in my ears, 

It must have been, I think, that I 
was hungry, having again gone too 
long that day without luncheon; at 
least, that is the only way in which I 
can now account for the idiotic fashion 
in which this idea seemed to take pos- 
session of me, rendering me utterly in- 
capable of taking any part in the con- 
versation. Miss Bonson too scarcely 
spoke, Hargrave, on the other hand, 
rattling on with unusual volubility. 
He had only arrived in London, he 
told us, the day before ; he had been 
yachting most of the summer, and had 
taken a run then to America and 
Canada, from which he had only 
just got back. There were not many 
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foot passengers, still the pavement was 
too narrow for three to walk abreast 
on with any comfort, and accordingly 
I presently fell back, and allowed the 
other two to keep ahead of me. 

Having unfortunately walked to the 
Museum that morning, I had to stop 
and get a ticket, while the others 
passed on at once to the platform, 
and by the time I reached it the train 
also had arrived, and every one was 
scrambling into carriages. I followed 
hastily, but an idiotic crowd of women 
rushing against one another and in 
everybody else’s way, blocked my path, 
and by the time I reached the com- 
partment in which the other two had 
taken their places it was already 
crammed to overflowing. I suppose I 
looked blank, for Miss Bonson mur- 
mured something apologetic; there 
was nothing to be done, however, and 
not a moment to lose. I must either 
get in somewhere else, or consent to 
be left behind. Accordingly I scram- 
bled into a compartment a little further 
down, the train being then already in 
motion. 

By this time I felt—as any man 
would, I think, have felt under the 
circumstances! I was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with Hargrave, displeasure 
having entirely taken the place of 
those other, and very unreasonable 
feelings I have been describing. What 
diabolical fate had brought the man 
back at that most inopportune mo- 
ment, I thought indignantly; worse 
still had sent him to Bedford Square 
of all places in the world, and upon 
that particular afternoon of all after- 
noons in the year! Had she not 
gone out of her way to show him as 
plainly as any woman ever showed 
any man that she was not to be wooed 
by him? Ought there not to come 
some point when a man ceases to 
importune a woman, and accepts his 
dismissal, if not in good part at all 
events as inevitable? I was vexed too 
with myself, feeling that I had been 
acting the’part of anidiot. Probably 
Miss Bonson had looked to me for 
support, feeling that I stood there 
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temporarily in the place of her guar- 
dian, and how had I acted? I had 
simply stood aside and had allowed 
Hargrave to step in; and now with 
that absence of tact which was one 
of his primary characteristics, he was 
probably seizing upon the opportunity 
to torment the poor girl afresh with 
his importunities. 

By this time we had nearly com- 
pleted that gigantic circuit which all 
who travel by this branch of our me- 
tropolitan system enjoy, and were 
nearing the Sloane Square station. 
Before alighting, however, it struck 
me that it would be as well to make 
perfectly sure that the others did get 
out there, as were I to alight and then 
find out too late that they had gone 
on to Victoria, the case would be worse 
than ever. So, in point of fact, it 
seemed ; although the platform was 
soon crowded, amongst the very un- 
attractive-looking throng which began 
clustering towards what by comparison 
may be called the open air, I failed to 
discover any one at all resembling 
Miss Bonson. Congratulating myself 
upon my forethought, I had just 
settled back into my seat, and the 
train had just got into motion, when 
I caught sight of two figures rather 
behind the rest, which were at that 
moment side by side ascending the 
stairs—more indeed than side by side, 
for they were actually arm in arm; 
nor did it require a second glance to 
discern that they were no other than 
those of that young lady herself and 
my cousin Hargrave ! 

* For an instant a wild idea of then 
and there precipitating myself from 
the train crossed my mind. Before 
there was time to carry it into execu- 
tion however, it chanced that she 
turned round in order to make some 
remark to her companion. Her veil was 
now pushed back, and as she did so 
a sudden smile—rapid, subtle, tell-tale 
—flitted momentarily over her face. 


Has it ever, I wonder, happened to 
aman to go on all his life acting upon 
some fixed idea—-one which coloured 


every thought and lent its own hues 
to everything he said, or did, or heard 4 
and has it happened to him suddenly 
to perceive that this same fixed idea 
of his—the one upon which all the 
rest hung—had been from the very 
beginning of things based upon a 
fallacy? If such a man ever existed, 
and if such a revelation as this ever 
came to him, his feelings must, I think, 
have been not at all unlike what mine 
were at that instant ! 

How I reached home, and what 
precisely I have been doing or say- 
ing since, I should find it remark- 
ably difficult to give any coherent 
account of. I conclude that I have not 
behaved very differently from usual, 
since no one has called my attention 
to the fact, but beyond that my con- 
sciousness upon the subject remains 
a blank. Go where I will I am 
haunted, pursued, irritated by an end- 
less succession of ideas, each more 
exasperating and inconsequent than 
the last. All the scenes and persons of 
the last few days, and all the scenes and 
persons of last spring in Algiers seem 
to rise and dance confusedly together 
before my eyes. Hicklebury and Fitz- 
Montagu Biggs, Tummins and the 
woman in bombazine, the Chateau 
d’Oc, the tadpoles in the tank, the 
statues in the Museum, all seem 
swarming and buzzing like a crowd of 
infuriated bees whose hive has got 
overturned. Could I have been mis- 
taken from the very beginning. Could 
she have cared for him always and only 
been hindered from showing it because, 
as he said himself, of his money, because 
of Mrs. Bonson’s importunities, be- 
cause of the apparent necessity which 
her own poverty created for her? 
Could all that seeming indifference, 
nay, dislike, have been nothing all the 
while but a blind—a more or less in- 
tentional throwing of dust in other 
men’s eyes? I ask myself again and 
again. 

Things of which at the time I 
took no heed—trifles hardly worth 
repeating or dwelling upon—keep now 
recurring over and over to my mind. 
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That second time we met — the 
day we lunched at the old palm 
fancier’s, I have forgotten his name, 
and walked together afterwards in 
the garden, I remember I observed 
—4a propos of a resplendent oriental 
apparition in white and crimson—what 
poor insignificant-looking creatures all 
the other men looked beside him. 
“Not Mr. Hargrave!” she exclaimed 
abruptly, as if the idea was too utterly 
unpaiatable to be entertained even for 
an instant. Other trifles, equally 
slight but equally significant, keep 
recurring now to my mind, fitting to- 
gether like the long dissociated pieces 
of a puzzle. Well, the pieces of the 
puzzle are together now ; everything is 
done, fixed, settled, and no doubt they 
have talked everything over by this 
time ; no doubt they have thoroughly 
compared notes with one another, and 
that my part of the drama has come 
pretty exhaustively under review! No 
doubt she has told him all about our 
quarrel the other day. What woman, 
indeed, that’ ever was born could resist 
such an opportunity of extolling her- 
self at another person’s expense ? They 
are engaged, that much I know for 
certain, for I met that delightful 
little brother of hers yesterday in the 
street, and before I could escape he 
had shouted out the information to 
me across half a dozen other people. 
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Hargrave is to be congratulated cer- 
tainly upon his future relations! in- 
deed if half Simcox’s report of them is 
true it will be—millionaire as he is— 
as much as he can do to satisfy their 
rapacity. Well, all that is nothing, 
and less than nothing happily to me. 
After what has taken place our 
meetings are not likely to be very 
frequent in the future; indeed it 
is evident to me that they are to 
the full as eager to avoid me as 
I can possibly be to avoid them. John, 
I begin now to perceive, has always 
secretly disliked me, and is therefore 
probably only rejoicing to find his 
antipathy, as he will of course hasten 
to say, justified. 


December 11th.—At last a letter, or 
rather a few lines. I tear it open and 
read as follows :— 


“Dear Dot,—I am the happiest 
man in all England! You who were 
with me in Algiers will not, I think, 
need to be told why. Anyhow, mind, 
I count upon you to be my best man, so 

on’t disappoint 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“ JoHn HarGRave. 


“P.S.—By the way, what became 
of you the other day at the Under- 
ground Railway?” 


(Conelusion.) 
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THE memorable enterprise which was 
so rashly conceived and so courageous- 
ly undertaken, has come to a disastrous 
end. At the very moment when all 
England was expecting to hear of the 
deliverance of General Gordon, the 
news came that Khartoum had been 
betrayed into the hands of the Mahdi, 
followed after a day or two of sus- 

by the assurance that Gordon 
had been slain. The shock was almost 
as great as on that horrible Sunday in 
May, three years ago, when it was told 
that the evening before the two Irish 
Ministers had been found murdered 
in the Phenix Park. A more cruel 
blow has seldom fallen, nor has the 
death of a brave soldier ever been 
more untimely. This is not to be denied 
even by those who deprecate exag- 
gerated comparisons between the fall 
of Khartoum and events of such vast 
moment to mankind as Jena, Sadowa, 
Sedan. In time it may be that a 
policy may develop itself out of the 
fall of Khartoum, which shall strain 
the resources and transform the posi- 
tion of this country. But that will 
depend on ourselves, These enormous 
consequences are not necessarily bound 
up in what has happened on the Nile, 
unless we deliberately choose that so 
it shall be. 

It is hardly worth while to recall 
more than a point or two in this 
wretched episode of miscalculation and 
disaster. The view maintained in these 
pages at the time of the despatch of 
Gordon, was that we should have done 


better to allow Cherif to diplomatise 
with the Mahdi, instead of peremptorily 


insisting on open surrender. That 
was Gordon’s view. “To my mind,” 
he said to Sir S. Baker, “ patience and 
diplomacy are far more needed than 
arms.” ‘The improvidence with which 
Gordon had been sent out was obvious. 
No deliberate calculation has ever been 
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made at any step in the Egyptian trans- 
actions as to what the next step should 
be in case of miscarriage. The ruin 
of Gordon’s mission was then made 
certain by the childish refusal to 
allow Gordon to adopt his own 
method. His plan in March was 
to instal Zebehr at Khartoum, and 
leave him to “finish off the Mahdi.” 
Sir Evelyn Baring approved, the cool- 
est heads in Cairo thought that nothing 
better was open, the correspondent of 
the 7'imes was on the same side. But 
English sentimentality, and what Gor- 
don himself denounced as English 
ignorance, were too strong. Zebehr 
had once been taxed with complicity 
in slave-hunting, and the philan- 
thropists raised their dismal scream. 
The Government, though knowing 
better, culpably took fright. Lord 
Hartington said that “ it is better that 
General Gordon should remain a longer 
time to complete his work himself, 
than that he should receive, or leave 
the succession to, an objectionable agent 
like Zebehr.” 

We may as well reproduce the com- 
ments made on that declaration in these 
pages at the time :—‘“It is very easy 
to say that Gordon should remain a 
little longer. But how and on what 
terms is he to remain? Unless the 
Government pluck up courage to resist 
all this noble insanity, an army will be 
sent. ‘ You will have to keep 10,000 
Indian troops at Khartoum until the 
Soudan is evacuated,’ says one bold 
prophet. We shall not do that [per- 
haps it may come to pass that we 
shall yet have to do even that], but a 
considerable force may be sent, and if 
it is sent, it will stop. The experience 
of the past in Upper Egypt will repeat 
itself at no distant future in the 
Soudan, and just as we are held fast 
at Cairo, so we shall catch a wolf by 
the ear at Khartoum.” And that is 
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exactly what we are deliberately pre- 
ing to do now. 
ae have the page open (Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, April, 1884) there are 
some other words that it may not be irre- 
levant to transcribe, and a question 
that has by no means fallen out of 
date :—“ What is Government for, if it 
is not to direct and to withstand to 
the face, if need be, the passing im- 
pulse of uninformed and uncalculating 
sentiment? If the Government do not 
believe that the policy of engaging 
ourselves in the Soudan is full of peril, 
they might as well have gone to work 
with a will, and prevented the cata- 
strophe that befell General Hicks. If, 
on the contrary, they share the opinion 
of Sir Evelyn Baring, so repeatedly 
and persistently expressed, that ‘the 
difficulties of withdrawal from the 
Soudan, great though they be, are less 
than those of endeavouring to hold 
the Soudan,’ they might as well have 
stood to their guns from the first, 
refused to send Gordon to Khartoum, 
refused to relieve Sinkat and Tokar 
(neither of which did they relieve after 
all), and said boldly to the House of 
Commons and the country: ‘ We will 
defend Egypt proper, but we cannot 
rescue the distant garrisons; they 
must make terms for themselves ; their 
deliverance in any case is a task beyond 
our strength ; it will cost more blood- 
shed than it could possibly avert ; it 
will involve future difficulties of untold 
magnitude. If the country insists on 
putting an end to slavery, or stamping 
out the slave trade at such cost as this, 
get Lord Salisbury or Mr. Forster to 
try. We won't.’ Such language would 
at least have been worthy of a strong 
Minister who knew his own mind, and 
it would have brought its own reward,” 

Would it not ? 

All this has now gone into the irre- 
vocable past, and we return from the 
regrets of yesterday to anxieties for 
the morrow. They are grave enough, 
After the fall of Khartoum the alter- 
natives that were believed to be 
before Lord Wolseley were an ad- 
vance to Berber, or a concentration 
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and retreat on Debbeh. It is clear 
that the latter, which is supposed to 
have been the General’s first. thought, 
was abandoned, because Debbeh would 
have left him without a base, while at 
Berber he will (in time) have commu- 
nication with Suakim and the sea. We 
have never yet known how General 
Wolseley intended to bring away 
Gordon and his companions, in case 
Khartoum had been delivered. Nor 
do we yet know whether the capture 
of Berber, and the concentration there 
during the summer, is a positive prac- 
tical necessity of the military situation 
as it now is; or whether that course 
is voluntarily adopted only in order 
that Berber may furnish the starting 
point for new operations against 
Khartoum when September comes. 

The newspapers abound in the 
morning and the evening with the 
criticisms of military writers, but 
they differ from one another with 
rather more than the usual degree of 
variation among experts. Nor do 
they shake the confidence which the 
public is unanimously ready to place 
in a general who has never yet failed 
to bring a piece of business to a good 
end, That the movements of the 
little bands from day to day should be 
watched with an eager and almost pain- 
ful solicitude is natural, and people 
do not disguise from themselves the 
possible delicacy of the position. 

The fall of Khartoum is to mark 
the date of a new departure in our 
policy. We are now in for a new 
campaign, wider in its scope than any 
of the operations that we have under- 
taken ever since the first despatch of 
the fleet to Alexandria. When the 
tidings of the fall of Khartoum reached 
Lord Wolseley he at once inquired 
from the authorities at home “ whether 
he was to shape the measures that 
he might have immediately to take 
upon the supposition that he was 
either now or eventually to proceed 
to overthrow the power of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum, or whether he 
was to proceed upon the opposite 
supposition, because the framework of 
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those measures and their character 
would essentially depend upon our 
adoption of the affirmative or the nega- 
tive upon that important point.” These 
are the words of the Prime Minister, 
and it is evident from them that what- 
ever Lord Wolseley’s opinion on policy 
might be, he was as ready to shape his 
measures on the policy of leaving the 
Mahdi alone, as on the opposite policy 
of destroying him. Destruction was 
not a military necessity. But ministers 
decided that the overthrow of the 
Mahdi or Khartoum was politically 
and otherwise essential. 

The case of the Government is—so far 
as the country is at present acquainted 
with it—that if we were to adopt the 
course which its partisans variously 
style magnanimous, or politic, or 
morally right, or providentially wise, 
according to the speaker’s favourite 
fashion of approaching politics—in 
other words, if we were to resolve to 
leave the Mahdi alone, both the Mahdi 
himself, and, what is more, the Powers 
of Europe, would misconstrue our mo- 
tives. They would set down to weak- 
ness and fear what was really due to 
calculation and good sense. Humilia- 
tion would be added to humiliation, 
and under their accumulated weight 
we should one day or other be drawn 
or driven into wars that might be more 
serious than anything we have had to 
confront. Even narrowing the issue 
to the immediate emergency, the 
Government will appeal to authority 
in defence of the policy of an autumn 
campaign against the Mahdi. They 
have the opinion of Gordon, as we 
know, and of Sir Evelyn Baring and 
others on the spot, as is commonly 
supposed, on their side. These are be- 
lieved to have declared it necessary to 
smash the Mahdi. They appeal, too, 
to the common sense of the plain man. 
Does not common sense show that if 
the military force of Great Britain 


fails to make itself decisively felt, 


the movement headed by the Mahdi 
may assume proportions of gigantic 
danger, not even for Egypt only, but 
for the whole Eastern world? Again, 


is not the destruction of the Mahdi 
plainly and inevitably a condition pre- 
cedent of that evacuation of Egypt 
which we (the Government) have all 
along desired, because, unless the Mahdi 
is destroyed, we should have to keep 
troops for ever at Assouan for the 
defence of the Egyptian frontier. 
Therefore, there is nothing for it but 
to hold on at Berber, or wherever 
else Lord Wolseley may think best, 
and make all ready for an autumn 
campaign with the object of break- 
ing the power of the Mahdi and 
leaving at Khartoum such a Govern- 
ment that, whatever else it may do 
or be, its friendliness to Egypt may 
be counted on. Our situation in the 
Soudan since the death of Gordon is 
analogous to our situation in Afghanis- 
tan after the murder of Cavagnari. 
There we vigorously reasserted our- 
selves by military force, and then after 
we had done that we set up a friendly 
Ameer and marched away. Here we 
expect and intend to do likewise. 

This policy is attacked from two 
opposite sides, first by those who would 
do more, and second by those who 
would do less. The Forward school in- 
sist that we shall not only suppress the 
Mahdi, but that when this is done we 
shall establish, watch, guide, and pro- 
tect a more or less civilised admini- 
stration of the Soudan. They denounce 
as a monstrous dereliction of duty and 
responsibility any intention either of 
handing over the Soudan to the mis- 
rule of a band of Turkish pashas, or 
to the frightful anarchy that must, as 
they say, result from leaving it a prey 
to slave-hunters and slave traders. 
“What is wanted,” we are told by 
one of this school, “is a Govern- 
ment that shall not be Egyptian, or 
Turkish, or English, but which shall 
nevertheless be in alliance with 
Egypt, enjoy the moral support of 
the Sultan, and be directed by 
Englishmen. If these indispensable 
conditions are taken into account, 
it will be seen that they point to the 
establishment of a Government at 
Khartoum under the Turkish flag, by 

















a capable administrator, who for a time 
at least will be subsidised by England, 
and will, until such time as he can 
raise an Arab sepoy force, recruit his 
garrisons from the Ottoman Empire. 
The Sultan, in return for being recog- 
nised; as suzerain and having his flag 
hoisted on the fortress at Khartoum, 
might well allow three or four thous- 
and of his regulars to be placed under 
the command of the English Pasha 
who will hold Khartoum for com- 
merce and civilisation. The ultimate 
object of our policy should be to create 
an autonomous Government in the 
Soudan, with the Turkish flag, but 
under an English Governor-General, 
and its duty should be limited to hold- 
ing the trade route from Suakim to 
Berber, and from Berber to Khartoum 
and Senaar.” A slight variation on 
this redoubtable scheme is that we 
should drop all nonsense about the 
Sultan’s suzerainty, let his flag shift 
for itself, boldly hoist the Union Jack 
without further ceremony, and take in 
hand the government of the Soudan, 
as we took in hand the Punjaub, Oude, 
and sundry and divers other tasks of 
the same kind. We may at least 
admit that politicians of this way 
of thinking have precedent on their 
side. This is the fashion in which the 
great advance of English power has 
usually come about. It is not now, 
however lust for territory, so much as 
dislike of leaving disorder and a ragged 
edge, that is at the back of the minds 
of the best members of the Forward 
school. Of course, they have a whole 
host of camp -followers—the bond- 
holder, the concession-hunter, the 
swearing Jingo—but the best of 
them really believe that Great Britain 
would thus be doing a substantial ser- 
vice to humanity, as well as extricat- 
ing herself from a tremendous scrape, 
in the only way consistent with her 
dignity and credit. 

There is one more view of the policy 
that is most proper to be pursued, and 
some foreign observers, at any rate, 
already discern signs that opinion is 
quickly rallying to it. “Nothing,” 
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says the Temps (Feb. 17), “equals the 
vivacity of first impressions among the 
English, unless it be the rapidity with 
which these impressions make room 
for sentiments directly opposed to 
them. There was only one cry from 
one end of the country to the other 
when the news arrived of the fall of 
Ixhartoum and the fate of Gordon—a 
cry of anger and of vengeance. The 
memory of the check inflicted on 
England in the person of one of her 
sons must be wiped out in blood, and 
a hecatomb must be offered to the 
manes of the slain hero. A fortnight 
has elapsed, and now you hear only 
the expression of worldly prudence 
and Christian charity. . . . Is it not 
unworthy, they ask, of a religious 
and moral people to undertake a war 
against men who, after all, defend 
their faith and their country, and 
this only for the sake of avenging 
the death that a too daring soldier 
went forth to seek?” We need not 
adopt more than we please of this 
uncharitable version of the change 
that is coming over public opinion. 
The change itself is certainly visible. 
The solid considerations underlying 
that change are not far to seek. The 
Government are supposed to be in 
favour of suppressing the Mahdi and 
then retiring, with or without the 
erection of some sham ruler at Khar- 
toum. Others—perhaps they may 
prove to be the majority in the House 
of Commons— would suppress the 
Mahdi, and make certain, at any rate, 
of the Soudanese provinces into a direct 
British responsibility. A third sec- 
tion, who would certainly be in a mi- 
nority in Parliament, though they 
may expect to be in a majority in the 
country, urge the winding up of the 
campaign when and as soon as mili- 
tary conditions permit, and a return 
to that policy of complete and un- 
conditional abandonment which the 
British Government had forced upon 
Egypt before the ill-starred despatch 
of General Gordon at the beginning 
of last year. According to these poli- 
ticians, Egypt may safely be trusted 
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to defend itself (in whatever hands 
Egypt may ultimately be) against the 
Soudanese tribes ; for, as we know, the 
Egyptian Government has for many 
years been able not only to hold back 
the tribes, but to hold them down. 
Nor is it certain or probable that the 
tribes would be in any humour to 
make an incursion northwards. As 


for the apparent weakness before East . 


and West, before Mahometans and 
Christians all over the world, that 
would follow the execution of the 
policy of retirement—this is a far 
less evil than the real weakness caused 
by the detention of our forces for an 
indefinite time in the Soudan. To 
cripple our positive military strength 
for the sake of vindicating a military 
honour that has not been impaired, is 
to fall into the trap that our Euro- 
pean adversaries have set, and to play 
the fool by sacrificing substance to 
shadow. A more plausible argument 
is the moral obligation that is sup- 
posed to have been laid upon us, to 
leave behind us some form of Govern- 
ment in the Soudan. The evacuation- 
ists meet this, first, by asserting that 
the Mahdi has got a Government of 
his own which the tribes would gladly 
accept ; and second, if it be said that 
the Mahdi is a fanatical prophet and 
not a political ruler, then the tribes 
would resume their state of independ- 
ence, and though that state is not a 
very high one, it is no affair of ours, 
with so many other tasks on our 
hands, to devote ourselves to giving 
them a higher. Finally, how do you 
reconcile occupation of the Soudan in 
any form with your declared policy of 
evacuating Egypt in any form? Even 
if Great Britain were resolved to 
annex Egypt to-morrow, it would be 
all the more urgently to her advantage 
to wash her hands of the Soudan to- 
morrow ; but if she does not leave the 
Soudan, assuredly she will never leave 
Egypt. 

These three views will all be dis- 
cussed before the end of the month with 
superabundant vigour, both in Parlia- 
ment and out of it. Emphasis and 


reality are given to the discussion by 
the announcement of a vote of censure 
upon the Ministry, and the proclama- 
tion by the Opposition in vague but 
sufficient terms of an alternative aim. 
If Lord Salisbury were to displace 
Mr. Gladstone, it would be among 
other things, with a view of restoring 
the connection between Egypt and 
certain of the Soudanese provinces, 
and assuring “a good and stable 
goverrment” both there and in Egypt 
itself. There is only a nuance between 
the two policies in words, but in fact 
the accession of the Opposition to 
power would ‘mean the assertion of 
British supremacy and responsibility 
from Khartoum to Alexandria. At 
the present moment, however, the 
computations of those who ought to 
know are believed not to point toa 
change of administration. 

The Parliamentary situation is obvi- 
ously very peculiar, and appears to 
stand immovably in the way of the 
great necessity of the time. That 
necessity every one would admit to 
be a strong Government with a firm 
policy. That the present Administra- 
tion have been baffled in the objects 
of their Egyptian schemes, its mem- 
bers are themselves only too willing 
to allow, though their explanation of 
the causes of their disappointment is 
roughly scouted by their opponents. 
If our Parliamentary affairs were in 
a normal condition, the way out would 
be very straightforward. The House 
of Commons would be invited to de- 
clare its want of confidence in Minis- 
ters. If a vote of censure were carried, 
Lord Salisbury would form a Govern- 
ment and appeal to the country. But 
an appeal to the country now is diffi- 
cult or impossible, because there is, in 
an electoral sense, no country to which 
to appeal. The old divisions are broken 
up. The new voters are still kept out. 
A Parliament chosen now would pos- 
sess no moral authority. To prolong 
the existence of such a Parliament 
beyond the end of the present year 
would be an affront on the two mil- 
lions of new voters whose legal rights 
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become of full effect next New Year's 
Day. 

It may be asked why Lord Salisbury 
should not come in, proceed with the 
Redistribution Bill already stamped 
with his approval, carry on the routine 
business of the session, and pass the 
necessary measure for securing a 
general election with an appeal to the 
new constituencies in the autumn? His 
foreign policy would, by this hypo- 
thesis, be preferred by the existing 
House of Commons to that of Mr. 
Gladstone, and he might count on 
reasonable tolerance from a majority 
only nominally and for other purposes 
hostile. One answer, we may sup- 
pose, would be that the interval from 
to-day to the date of the dissolution 
would give the Liberals time to shake 
off the present discredit and to dis- 
sociate themselves from military and 
political embarrassments which the 
constituencies might perhaps by that 
time have found very odious indeed. 
Another answer, whether alternative 
or supplementary, is that the Oppo- 
sition, while condemning as they have 
done from time to time during the 
various stages of these unfortunate 


transactions, the conduct of the Go-- 


vernment, have not at this moment 
any particular secret of their own for 
disentangling the knot. They .may 
have a better policy, but nobody holds 
that it can be an easy policy. In the 
various operations in the Soudan, so 
far as their object is at present under- 
stood, the Conservatives would pre- 
sumably not dissent from what Lord 
Wolseley is now instructed to do; 
indeed the charge from the party 
below the Liberal gangway is that 
Ministers are carrying out the for- 
ward policy of the other side, instead 
of adhering to the professions of their 
own. It is true that Lord Salisbury 
may be anxious to repudiate the 
terms of the financial settlement of 
Egypt which the Government are try- 
ing to arrange with France, but he 
knows the diplomatic map of Egypt 
too well to be capable of aiming at a 
financial settlement in defiance of 
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France. In short, then, Lord Salis- 
bury has no magic key, and knows 
that he has none, for opening the 
chamber in which a dismal enchant- 
ment holds us imprisoned. 

Mr. Disraeli never showed his skill 
as a party tactician to better advant- 
age than when he refused to under- 
take the formation of a Government 
in 1873. As every one remembers, 
Mr. Gladstone was defeated on his 
Irish Universities Bill, and resigned. 
The Queen sent for Mr. Disraeli, and 
the speech in which he explained to 
the House of Commons his reasons for 
declining the task which the Queen 
proposed to him, is one of the shrewd- 
est that he ever made (March 20,1873). 
A dissolution, he said, is a very dif- 
ferent instrument in different hands ; 
it is an instrument of which a Minister 
in office with his Government estab- 
lished can avail himself with a facility 
that is by no means in the power of a 
Minister who is only going to accede 
to office. The latter has to form his 
Ministry, and to hold personal con- 
ferences of difficulty and delicacy with 
some fifty men of the highest consider- 
ation. He must have time to shape 
the details of his foreign policy, “be 
cause I know very well that were I to 
cross the floor of this House and enter 
the archives of Downing Street, I 
should find information there which I 
do not now possess, and which might 
modify, nay, entirely change my 
views—which might render it even 
necessary that, after much delibera- 
tion, we should place ourselves in 
communication with agents and au- 
thorities.” All that is at least as 
true of Lord Salisbury’s position in 
the present emergency. “Then,” Mr. 
Disraeli continued in a vein of cha- 
racteristic irony, “we should have 
what is called ‘fair play.’ There 
would be no wholesale censure, but 
retail humiliation. A right honour- 
able gentleman will come down here, 
he will arrange his thumb-screws and 
other instruments of torture on the 
table—we shall never ask for a vote 
without a lecture; we shall never 
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perform the most ordinary routine office 
of Government without there being an- 
nexed to it some pedantic and ignomini- 
ous condition. And so things would 
go on until the bitter end, until the 
time came to appeal to those millions 
who perhaps six months before might 
have looked upon us as the vindi- 
eators of intolerable grievances, but 
who now receive us as a defeated, dis- 
credited, and degraded Ministry.” 

If the leaders of the Opposition pro- 
pose to themselves to assume office, in 
case of a Ministerial defeat, without an 
immediate dissolution, they will invite 
all the difficulties so sagaciously com- 
prehended by Mr. Disraeli. If, on 
the other hand, they are prepared for 
an immediate dissolution, they will 
either proceed promptly with the Re- 
distribution Bill in the new Parlia- 
ment, or they will not. If they do not, 
they will lay themselves open—whether 
justly or otherwise—to the charge of 
breach of their engagements, and will 
undoubtedly both create considerable 
confusion among candidates and con- 
stituencies and incur unpopularity. If 
they do persevere promptly with Redis- 
tribution in the new Parliament, a 
second election would then have to 
take place within a comparatively short 
distance from the first, and no portion 
of the public would be very grateful to 
them for causing double trouble. Lord 
Salisbury did no doubt say in the 
autumn that the convenience of 
members of the House of Commons 
was no business of his, and that if a 
member found it uncomfortable to go 
twice to his constituency within twelve 
months, with that discomfort he must 
make his account. But perhaps the 
approach or possession of office might 
tame these heroic views of the whole 
duty of the patriotic member. 


The resolution of Italy to take a 
part in the affairs of Africa is one of 
the most interesting, as it may ulti- 
mately be both for herself and for 
others, one of the most important, 
elements in the drama of which we 
are watching the slow evolution, and 


of which—as time will show—we are 
now only looking on at the opening 
scenes. An Italian force has occupied 
Massowah, but as yet only provision- 
ally. Weare not as yet acquainted 
with the terms of the diplomatic 
arrangement in virtue of which Italy 
has made this and other moves in the 
Red Sea, but she has ranged herself on 
the side of Great Britain—to the dis- 
pleasure, as must have been expected, 
of her former allies north and east of 
the Alps. The French for the present 
express their satisfaction that Italy, 
after feverishly consulting the map of 
Europe, fretting against the limits 
set to her ambition by Austria in the 
Adriatic and by France on the coast 
of Barbary, and weighing the chances 
of a bold descent on Tripoli, should at 
last have made up her mind to be 
content with the principal port on the 
Red Sea. “‘ The whole eastern Soudan,”’ 
she is told, “will lie open to her 
enterprising spirit, and she will have 
long struggles with Abyssinia on her 
hands. The Italians will have ”— 
say the French, in language which 
will be relished and appreciated exactly 
as intended—*“ the good wishes of all 
Europe in the task that they have 
undertaken ; they will secure advan- 
tages to their virility and their dignity. 
They get at last a good friend ; Berlin 
was too far; Vienna did not return 
calls ; they will now follow the star of 
England, an isolated Power in search 
of a maritime Power and a Mediter- 
ranean Power.” Such is the language 
of France, with a pretty strong 
flavour of irony under its extremely 
polite reasonableness. The friends of 
Italy can only hope that Signor 
Mancini knows what he is about, has 
weighed what he is doing and its 
risks, and is not preparing to lean too 
heavily on friends in Downing Street. 
Italians are an astute and practical 
race, and they may have driven a good 
bargain. From the British point of 
view, there may be some serious doubts 
as to the expediency of planting a 
European Power with a fleet at the 
principal port of the Red Sea. Whether 




















we remain in Egypt or come out of it, 
there was a certain comfort, so far as 
it went, in knowing that nobody else 
was established at the postern gate. 

As has long been foreseen, our pre- 
occupations in Egypt are supposed to 
be producing a lively movement in the 
Foreign Office at St. Petersburg. The 
rumour that Russia was about im- 
mediately to advance on Herat—one 
evening this month, it was that she 
had actually thrown men into Herat 
—may be as untrue as they please, 
but everybody knows that such a con- 
tingency must be faced among things 
possible, and we may as well prepare 
our minds for dealing with it any of 
these mornings. If we are locked up 
in the Soudan, where we have no 
earthly business to be, we shall not 
find it so easy to deal with it in the 
manner that soundest judgment might 
commend. A sound judgment is little 
without a force and a strong arm. Nor 
is Herat the immediate peril. The 
risk of the hour is a frontier conflict 
between Russians and Afghans. If 
such a conflict were to arise, it would 
not be easy for England to stand 
aloof. But how are we prepared in 
material resources for doing anything 
else 4 

The probabilities of action on the 
part of Russia, whether on the Afghan 
or the Armenian border, is not 
lessened by her internal difficulties. 
This would not be the first time when 
foreign war might be tried as a way 
out of the tormenting dilemmas of 
a domestic peace which is no peace. 
Curious stories are reaching this 
country of the discontent that is be- 
ginning to smoulder in classes that 
have hitherto been irreproachably 
loyal. The nullity of the Czar is 
beginning to strike even those who 
have been hoping against hope 
that he would one day grasp his 
sceptre with the hand of a true ruler. 
There are faint whispers of possible 
palace conspiracies, which have been 
so important a part of imperial history 
in Russia since Russia came into 
history. More solid and unmistak- 
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able mischief is apprehended from the 
important ukase recently promulgated, 
imposing severer restrictions on deal- 
ings with land in nine of the Polish 
provinces. In 1864 a Catholic Pole 
was placed under disabilities in regard 
of the tenure of land, that were only 
less harsh than those of Irish Catho- 
lics in the last century. Russification 
has failed in the one country, as 
Anglification has failed in the other. 
The new ukase is a reactionary mea- 
sure, directed against the evasion of 
the policy of 1864, and menacing with 
new penalties of sequestration and 
confiscation all who shall let their 
farms to Polish tenants. Of course, 
the effect of these stupidities is seen 
in the approach of an agricultural 
crisis, and a vast depreciation in the 
value of lands. Among other pleas 
of the reactionary party for the 
revival of anti-Polish tactics is the 
grievance that the Poles will only use 
articles manufactured in the kingdom, 
and will buy nothing that they can 
help from Moscow ! 

The appearance of Sir Charles 
Warren seems to promise at least a 
temporary settlement of our difficulties 
in that quarter, the professions of 
President Kriiger leave nothing to be 
desired, and the mutual antipathies of 
rival factions in Stellaland and in 
Goshen for the time prevent that 
Boer unanimity in which is the chief 
risk of serious conflict. In Zululand, 
meanwhile, the confusion is as great as 
ever. The Natal colonists on the one 
side, and the Transvaal Government on 
the other, are looking on with extreme 
uneasiness, while nobody appears to 
know what is the drift of the new 
Boer Republic, if it have a drift. It 
is not certain that even Germany may 
not yet count for something in the 
affair. The latest suggestion—accord- 
ing to the new practice by which the 
newspapers dictate the policy and 
nominate the executive agents—is that 
when Sir Charles Warren has done his 
work in Bechuanaland, he should go 
down into Zululand and put an end to 
distraction there. Perhaps, too, his 
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services may be even more urgently 
required before long in Basutoland. 
After a prelude, which was not 
diplomatically agreeable to British 
ears, and after some incidents that 
threatened very serious inconveniences 
—including a miniature demonstration 
of force by Portugal on the two banks 
of the Congo, a fortnight ago—the 
Berlin Conference on the affairs of 
West Africa has brought its rather 
tedious labours to a quiet end. A new 
Free State (of a curious kind) has 
been established and _ recognised. 
There is to be free navigation and 
freedom of trade (in the full sense of 
exclusion of differential duties) on the 
Congo. The various agreements and 
delimitations are not likely to last to 
eternity, but they are a highly satis- 
factory conclusion of the dangers of to- 
day, which were not inconsiderable. 
The international supervision which is 
to guarantee freedom on that river, 
was also to have been extended to the 
Niger, but Great Britain, unlike France 
and Portugal, practises the maxims of 
commercial freedom voluntarily, and 
supervision would have been both 
needless and offensive, and it was 
dropped. The quasi-sovereign rights 
of Great Britain over the Lower Niger 
were neither allowed nor disallowed, 
and there were ominous hints that the 
question might be opened on its merits 
some other day. The merits are not 
of the surest, for some of our modes of 
acquisition in that quarter were 
perhaps of the sharpest. The future 
of the question, as of so many others 
will probably depend on the working 
of that famous principle, do ut des. 
On the Niger, as on the Nile, Prince 
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Bismarck will measure his complaisanee 
in one direction by our compliance in 
another. 

There are curious parallelisms among 
European nations at this moment. 
While the British troops are winning 
thankless triumphs in the unprofitable 
enterprise of the Soudan, the forces of 
France have at last taken Lang-Son in 
the unprofitable enterprise in Tonkin. 
The German Reichstag has voted a 
new protective duty on grain, the 
French Chamber has the same proposal 
under debate, and the little kingdom 
of Roumania, in emulation of mightier 
Governments, is attempting to find a 
remedy for a sharp economic crisis in an 
exorbitant tax on real property. Three 
European capitals have, during the 
present month, been the scenes of 
more or less turbulent demonstrations 
of unfortunate people out of work. 
At Madrid many arrests were made, 
and the municipality was compelled to 
find work for some hundreds of men. 
In Paris there is a dispute of charac- 
teristic vivacity whether the demon- 
stration in the Place de l’Opéra was a 
genuine outbreak of anarchists, or an 
artificial assemblage of sergens-de-ville, 
promoted by M. Jules Ferry for pur- 
poses of his own. In London, a body 
of the unemployed with no very 
articulate objects, had an interview 
with a Minister, raised shouts in 
Downing Street, and held a meeting 
on the Embankment, with no serious 
consequences to the public peace. Our 
forefathers have many a time gone 
through darker days even than these, 
and there are some who think that 
darker days still are coming very 
close to us also. 





